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130 
FOR ONCE. 


SHE was my friend of many years, 
Glad for my joy, and sad for my tears ; 


And unto many as unto me 
She gave the grace of her sympathy. 


All our griefs and our joys she knew, 
Suffering and rejoicing too. 


Hers to give, and ours to take ; 
Tacit covenant nought should break. 


None of us ever guessed or thought 
Our Lady of Comfort needed aught ; 


For as for her, her soul was fed 
From the very source of life, we said. 


Before that lovely presence of hers 
Our souls undid their barriers; 


And the stonework of reserve fell low, 
Even as the walls of Jericho, 


When seven times seven the ark had gone 
Around, and the trumpets’ blast was blown. 


But we never thought that she could swerve 
From her gracious calm and sweet reserve ; 


She who walked with a stately mien, 
Over herself and her world a queen. 


But once this woman let me see 
The quivering heart of her agony. 


She laid her head upon my knees, 
And spake in words like unto these: 


‘* Let me weep for a little while; 
Me who so long have worn a smile! 


‘* Let me sob for my broken joy, 
As a little child for its broken toy. 


**T have laughed with friends and cheered 
their way :— 
Oh, let me weep for myself to-day ! 


‘*T have not suffered mine heart’s distress 
Upon the heart of the world to press. 


‘**T have taught my lips to be bravely dumb 
About the gone that no more may come. 


‘* But to-day the big tears blind mine eyes; 
I have but played at being wise. 


‘To-day my sobs are deep and long; 
1 have but played at being strong. 


‘*God, give me mine own, own drink and 
food! 
I have but plaved at being good.”’ 


Strong and calm through good and ill, 
I had thought her before, and I think her 
still; 
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None the less great because I saw 
The tears that awed as a man’s might awe; 


And heard her low full voice sustain 
A weight that was heavier than pain. 


And when she rose and kissed my cheek, 
I knew she knew I would not speak 


Concerning aught I had seen that day: 
And she went upon her wonted way. 


And I was just as I used to be; 
Except that now I had learned to see. 


So there was never fear nor pride 
Betwixt us twain till the day she died. 
Leisure Hour. E. H. HICKEy. 


Will Love again awake, 
That lies asleep so long ? 

O hush! ye tongues that shake 
The drowsy night with song. 


It is a lady fair 

Whom once he deigned to praise, 
That at the door doth dare 

Her sad complaint to raise. 


She must be fair of face, 
As boid of heart she seems, 
If she would match her grace 
With the delight of dreams. 


Her beauty would surprise 
Gazers on Autumn eves, 

Who watched the broad moon rise 
Opon the scattered sheaves. 


O sweet must be the voice 
He shall descend to hear, 

Who doth in Heaven rejoice 
His most enchanted ear. 


The smile that rests to play 
Upon her lip, foretells 
What musical array 
Tricks her sweet syllables. 


And yet her smiles have danced 
In vain, if her discourse 

Win not the soul entranced 
In divine intercourse. 


She will encounter all 
This trial without shame, 
Her eyes men Beauty call, 
And Wisdom is her name. 


Throw back the portals then, 
Ye guards, your watch that keep, 
Love will awake again 
That lay so long asleep. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS.* 

In the “ Republic” of Plato, Socrates 
maintains that the education of man, to 
be complete, must, in addition to gymnas- 
tic and music, embrace arithmetic, geom- 
etry, and astronomy. His simple-minded 
friend Glaucon readily agrees to the ad- 
mission of the last into the curriculum, 
on the ground that the lights set in the 
firmament of heaven are for signs, and for 
seasons, and for months, and for years, 
whereby the husbandman knows when to 
sow his seed in the field, the sailor whither 
to steer his course on the sea, and the 
commander of an army when to begin and 
close a campaign. Socrates mockingly 
admits that these utilities may make the 
subject acceptable to the world, or, as we 
might put it, to the average school board. 
The world, he seems to imply, in its views 
of education is always gaping after the 
attainment of some practical weapon by 
which the comforts of life may be secured, 
without caring whether these comforts are 
accompanied by any knowledge of truth 
or love of righteousness. Glaucon anx- 
iously endeavors to redeem his position 
and to show that he can enter into the 
true spirit of philosophy by remarking 
that, apart from any vulgar usefulness, as- 
tronomy compels the soul to look upward 
and Jeads it on from this world to another. 
This pious opinion had probably been 
expressed thousands of times before 
Glaucon’s day, as no doubt it has been 
expressed thousands of times since. But 
Socrates treats this view as scornfully as 
the other. He cannot see why a man is 
more a philosopher for turning his eyes 
up than for turning them down. There 
is no such great difference between floor 
and ceiling. A man may lie on his back 
all day facing the sky, and yet have his 
soul earthbound and sensual. He must 
draw himself away from the visible and 


* 1. The System of the Stars. By Agnes M. 
Clerke, anthor of **A Popular History of Astronomy 
during the Nineteenth Century.’”” London and New 
York: 1890. 

2. The Meteoritic Hypothesis: a Statement of the 
Results of a Spectroscopic Inquiry into the Origin of 
Cosmical Systems. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., 
Professor of Astronomical Physics in the Normal 
School of Science. London and New York: 1890. 
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material objects in the sky, which are im- 
perfect and perishable, to the problems of 
ideal order and beauty which are eternal. 
The contemptuous opinion of mere star- 
gazing which Plato has put into the mouth 
of Socrates is justified by almost the 
whole history of astrology, with its tissue 
of error, folly, and fraud. But Plato had 
also to consider that the scientific study 
of the stars was popularly regarded as 
tending to atheism. There was here the 
anomaly that the diligent student was 
thought to lose religion in that same can- 
opy of heaven in which the superficial 
observer fancied himself able to find it. 
In a remarkable passage of “The Laws,” 
the latest of his writings, Plato confronts 
this difficulty. The Athenian stranger, 


the chief speaker in that dialogue, having 
argued that the nature of the soul and the 
order of the universe must lead men to 
believe in the gods, continues thus : — 


If a man look upon the world not lightly or 
foolishly, there was never any one so godless 
who did not experience an effect opposite to 
that which the many imagine. For they think 
that those who handle these matters by the 
help of astronomy, and the accompanying arts 
of demonstration, may become godless, be- 
cause they see, as far as they can see, things 
happening by necessity, and not by an intelli- 
gent will accomplishing good. 

Cleinias. But what is the fact? 

Athenian. Just the opposite of the opinion 
which once prevailed among men, that the 
sun and stars are without soul. Even in those 
days men wondered about them, and that 
which is now ascertained was then conjectured 
by some who had a more exact knowledge of 
them—that if they had been things without 
soul, and had no mind, they could never have 
moved according to such exact calculations, 
and even at that time some ventured to hazard 
the conjecture that mind was the orderer of 
the universe. But these same persons, again 
mistaking the nature of the soul, which they 
conceived to be younger and not older than 
the body, once more overturned the world, or 
rather, I should say, themselves, for what 
they saw before their eyes in heaven all ap- 
peared to be full of stones and earth and 
many other lifeless bodies, and to these they 
assigned the various causes of all things. 
Such studies gave rise to much atheism and 
perplexity, and the poets took occasion to be 
abusive, comparing the philosophers to she- 
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dogs uttering vain howlings, and saying other 
nonsense of the same sort.* 

In this ancient mirror we may see some 
circumstances of the modern world. Poets 
still occasionally find fault with philoso- 
phers, widening the gulf between science 
and sentiment. There are still ebbings 
and flowings of atheism and perplexity. 
To judge by the discussion of the mete- 
oritic hypothesis, what astronomers still 
see before their eyes in heaven appears 
all to be full of stones and earth, and many 
lifeless bodies, and to these they assign 
the various causes of all things. We do 
not perhaps any longer endow the sun and 
stars with separate souls, or picture them 
“still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bins,” but we retain among us the primeval 
conjecture that mind was the orderer of 
the universe. In many passages of Miss 
Agnes Clerke’s “System of the Stars” 
we may see that one who looks not lightly 
or foolishly on the construction of the 
heavens can be confirmed, not shaken, in 
the opinion of their divine origin. Inher 
preface, for example, the author says: 
“« Now, in the whole astonishing history of 
the human intellect, there is no more as- 


tonishing chapter than that concerned with 
the sidereal researches of the last quarter 
of a century. Nor can the resources of 
thought be more effectually widened, or 
its principles be more surely ennobled 
through the vision of a Higher Wisdom, 
than by rendering it, so far as possible, 


intelligible to all.” Yet astonishment, it 
must be remembered, is essentially tran- 
sient. It fades away as the marvellous 
becomes familiar, and those who are clear- 
est in expounding and most zealous in ex- 
tolling the wonders of nature unwillingly 
perhaps, but effectually, deprive them of 
their awe-inspiring influence upon the in- 
telligence of mankind. When speaking 
of theories of creation, old and new, and 
of the attitude towards them of the hu- 
man mind, Miss Clerke declares that 
“harmony can only be established be- 
tween its aspirations and the outer show 
of the world, and science can only become 
truly rational, when the fount of all things 
is reached in an intelligence akin to, yet 


* Jowetcs Plato, vol. v.. pp. 540, 541. 
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infinitely transcending, its own.” But the 
discoveries of the last twenty-five years, 
however greatly they advance our knowl- 
edge of nature, can scarcely be regarded 
as of theological importance. The argu- 
ment is already too far advanced. If men 
have not been brought to believe in a su- 
preme originating and all-sustaining mind 
by what has been known for centuries of 
the mechanism of the universe, and the 
prevalence in it of imperturbable laws, 
neither will they be persuaded by the 
camera and the spectroscope. The reve- 
lations, indeed, which are due to these new 
engines of discovery cannot fail for the 
moment to make men conscious of their 
own ineffable insignificance in the general 
scheme. But that consciousness they will 
soon lull to sleep, and perhaps be prouder 
than ever before on the score of what their 
skill and ingenuity have discovered. When 
this globe of earth was considered to be 
the centre of the universe, for the sole 
sake of which all the rest existed, man, as 
its most important inhabitant, had some 
show of reason to be vain of his position. 
We do not, however, find that his arro- 
gance has been one whit diminished by 
the successive discoveries which have 
made it manifest that his dwelling-place is 
comparable to a little speck of cinder dust 
floating near one of the smaller lamps of 
an enormous and resplendently illumined 
hall, which may be itself, for all we know, 
only an out-of-the-way chamber in a palace 
of infinite dimensions. 

But whether the increase of knowledge 
cures vanity, or causes it, there is a fasci- 
nation in it from which those who feel its 
influence never wish to escape. The vol- 
umes now under review may be safely rec- 
ommended as ministering in no grudging 
manner to the cravings of the intellectual 
appetite. 

Like all other branches of study, astron- 
omy has a language of its own, of which 
it may be said that it facilitates work but 
hinders play. The requisite command of 
technical expressions speedily repays the 
time spent in acquiring it, when prolonged 
and thorough investigations are in ques- 
tion, On the other hand, the casual reader 
may soon be disenchanted, if he finds that 
he can understand nothing of an other- 
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wise promising subject until he has been 
schooled in parallax and right ascension, 
in sines of angles and logarithms, in the 
precession of the equinoxes and cata- 
logues of the stars. But even in the 
technical language of astronomy there are 
some points of general interest due to its 
connection with the history of mankind. 
Thus, such Arabic names of starsas Alde- 
baran, Rigel, and Fomalhaut, such terms 
as zenith and azimuth and almanac, direct 
our minds back to a period of many cen- 
turies in extent, a period of darkness and 
desolation, during which the Saracen as- 
tronomers, though doing little to advance 
the science, rendered no mean service by 
preserving it from injury and loss, so that, 
Dr. Whewell remarks, “Europe might 
receive it back again when the evil days 
were past.” * 

In a country abounding in church spires 
the effect of parallax must be familiar to 
every one, whether they know the mean- 
ing of the Greek word itself or not. The 
effect must have been familiar long before 
church spires were invented or developed, 
and long before Hipparchus devised his 
parallactic instrument for observing it. 
But the word is worth the little trouble its 
unfamiliar form may cause us, if only as 
a memorial carrying us back two thousand 
years to this same Hipparchus, in whom, 
it has been said, “ we find one of the most 
extraordinary men of antiquity; the very 
greatest in the sciences which require a 
combination of observation with geom- 
etry,” and “who appears to be the author 
of every great step in ancient astronomy.” 
The parallax or apparent displacement of 
an object by the alteration of the observer’s 
position from one part of the earth to an- 
other is noticed even by children, when, 
as they make the circuit of a town, they 
say that its towers and steeples are danc- 
ing round one another. It surprises them 
to learn that by means of that dance the 
mathematician can tell how far off the ob- 
jects are, without measuring the interven- 
ing distance. Those who have not studied 
the subject may be excused for feeling 
much the same surprise. The method can 
be indicated by a simple example. Sup- 


* History of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i., p. 231. 
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pose that two spires have been brought 
into line, so that one is exactly behind the 
other. There is then only a single track 
along which this arrangement can be main- 
tained. Deviation to either side will sep- 
arate the two objects. Suppose now that 
the observer, following a path at right 
angles to this track, finds at the end of a 
mile that the angle, formed by his path 
and the straight line which now lies be- 
tween his eye and one of the spires, is an 
angle of sixty degrees, he will be able to 
determine by an easy equation that the 
spire is at a distance from his eye of ex- 
actly two miles. He will know also that 
from his first post of observation the same 
spire was distant a little less than a mile 
and three-quarters, and that the angle 
formed by the lines connecting the spire 
with his two standpoints is an angle of 
thirty degrees. These results follow from 
the relations between the sides and angles 
of a triangle which have been discovered 
and explained by Hipparchus and Euclid 
and their successors. What is true of 
small distances is equally true of great 
ones. Whether we take a chord of the 
earth’s circumference, or imagine our- 
selves on some vast plain, if we are ena- 
bled to measure a base line between our 
two points of observation not only a single 
mile but a thousand miles long, in that 
case, the angles being the same, the object 
observed will be found at a distance of 
2,000 miles from one point and something 
over 1,732 miles from the other. Now, if 
Keats could have his breath taken away 
on first reading Homer in Chapman’s 
massive verse, if Cortez or Balbdéa could 
be struck dumb with the first view of the 
Pacific, what must have been the thrill of 
amazement, the breathless exultation, in 
that man’s heart who first perceived the 
magical potency of parallax! For if one 
can ascertain the distance of an object two 
miles away or two thousand miles away 
without traversing the intermediate space, 
why should not a distance of two thousand 
times two thousand miles be equally within 
the compass of our measurement? The 
idea that man would ever be able to calcu- 
late the interval that separates this globe 
from any of the other orbs in the sky 
might well have seemed a fancy too wild 
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even for a dream, until the calculation be- 
came an accomplished fact. 

But simple as the principle is, those 
who read Miss Clerke’s book or other 
works on astronomy will soon find that the 
reckonings are often attended with enor- 
mous difficulties in practice. When the 
base line is large compared with the re- 
moteness of the object, and consequently 
the angle subtended is large, as in the 
example given, the result is easily and 
securely obtained. It is not quite the 
same when the denizens of earth have to 
find a suitable base line from which to 
measure celestial distances. Our example 
dealt with an angle of thirty degrees. 
Since each degree contains sixty minutes, 
and each minute sixty seconds, in thirty 
degrees there are one hundred and eight 
thousand seconds. Now the sun’s paral- 
lax, with the radius or semidiameter of the 
earth for base, is only about eight seconds 
and ahalf. The radius of the earth bears 
the same proportion to the sun’s distance 
from the earth’s centre, as those few sec- 
onds bear to the number of seconds in an 
arc equal to the radius, this latter number 
being 206,265. <A difference of less than 
half a second in the parallax makes a dif- 
ference of more than three millions of 
miles in the estimate of the sun’s distance. 
For, to take only round numbers, if we 
regard the semidiameter of the earth as 
four thousand miles long, multiplying by 
two hundred thousand (for the seconds of 
arc) and dividing by nine (for seconds of 
parallax), we find a distance for the sun of 
iess than ninety millions of miles, whereas, 
if we divide by eight, the distance will be 
one hundred millions. There is, more- 
over, the refraction of the atmosphere to 
be reckoned with, which is sufficient to 
upset the whole calculation, Fortunately, 
direct observation of the solar parallax 
has been assisted by other methods, and 
it will suffice for our present purpose to 
consider that the radius of the earth’s 
orbit round the sun is about ninety-three 
millions of miles, the orbit itself being 
about six times as many. 

The reader who happens to be disdain- 
ful of geometry and mathematics in gen- 
eral may have been appalled at the outset 
by the mention of a base line a mile long. 
We have now arrived at a base line more 
than ninety millions of miles in length, 
and are not without hope that the reader 
who has struggled through the trouble- 
some preliminary details may in conse- 
quence bein a position to appreciate what 
is told him in the following extract from 
Miss Clerke’s volume : — 
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Let us consider for a moment what must be 
the visual effect upon very distant objects of 
the comprehensive and unceasing rounds of 
the planet upon which we are borne as spec- 
tators. Unmistakably, to begin with, we see 
them in different directions at different times 
of year. In January and July, in March and 
September, and so on, we are at opposite 
ends of base lines 186 millions of miles in 
length. The stars, then, must be continually 
thrown now a little to one side, now to the 
other, of the true or ‘‘mean’”’ places which 
they would severally occupy if viewed from 
the immobile sun. In other words, each de- 
scribes round its mean place in a period of a 
year a small apparent orbit, which is nothing 
else than the orbit of the earth projected in 
miniature on the sky. For stars situated in 
the ecliptic —that is, in the plane of the 
earth’s travelling —this orbit contracts into a 
right line, along which the star merely swings 
to and fro; for stars near the pole of the 
ecliptic, the perspective orbit is virtually a 
circle; while intermediate latitudes afford all 
degrees of foreshortening. Every star—un- 
less those few lying close to the pole of the 
ecliptic—has thus its epochs of maximum 
parallax, six months apart, when it seems to 
stand alternately at opposite extremities of 
the major axis of the parallactic ellipse, and 
it is then that measures of its apparent dis- 
placements can be most advantageously made. 
These opportune seasons occur when the 
earth’s longitude falls short of or exceeds by 
ninety degrees the longitude of the star. They 
are exceedingly different for stars with differ- 
ent longitudes. 

The precise form of displacement due to the 
earth’s revolution round the sun is thus 
strictly calculable for each individual star; 
the amount alone cannot be predicted, but 
must be obtained by observation; and from 
this amount the distance of the star is de- 
duced. For each parallactic orbit is a perfect 
model, both in shape and size, of the earth’s 
orbit as it would be seen from the star, 
abridgment of compass (down to contraction 
into a virtual point) corresponding to a more 
and more profound immersion in the abysses 
of space. 

The parallax of a star is, then, the differ- 
ence between its positions as seen from either 
side, and from the centre of the earth’s orbit. 
It is, in short, the angle subtended, at the dis- 
tance of that particular star, by the mean in- 
terval between earth and sun. Now we can 
tell in a moment how far off a spectator must 
be to see a line ninety-three millions of miles 
in length diminished to the angular dimension 
of, let us say, one second. He must be 
206,265 x 93 millions of miles distant. But 
no star has yet been found so mear to us as 
this. 


Such calculations, to be trustworthy, 
depend upon exquisitely refined measure- 
ments. Miss Cierke explains the almost 
heartbreaking difficulties which have 
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thwarted astronomers down to the present 
period —a period of such vigilant sagacity 
that she can say of some of her distin- 
guished contemporaries that “their anx- 
ious and elaborate inquiries regard not 
merely microscopic inequalities of scale 
divisions and screw values, changes in 
refraction, corrections for aberration and 
proper motion, but the very tricks of their 
own nerves, the caprices of cerebration, 
all the various conditions of perception in 
the organism at their individual command.” 
All these things being allowed for, the 
nearest neighbor star to our own sun, so 
for as at present known, is Alpha Cen- 
tauri, with a parallax of three-quarters of 
a second, implying that its distance from 
us is twenty-five millions of millions of 
miles, an interval which a train travelling 
continuously at twenty-eight miles an hour 
would not finish traversing in a hundred 
million years. 

Light, which Comes to us from the sun 
in eight minutes, must take four years and 
four months to come from Alpha Cen- 
tauri. The star Canopus, the chief lumi- 
nary of the great constellation Argo, 
shows no parallactic shifting, from which 
it is inferred, under certain reserves, that 
it must be at such a distance that its light 
needs at least sixty-five years to reach us. 
It is in that case at least fifteen times as 
When such 


far away as Alpha Centauri. 
distances are rendered into miles the un- 
wieldy numbers overpower our imagina- 
tion, and seem to require the development 
of a special arithmetical sense, or of some 
special faculty, like an ear for music, be- 
fore the mind will give them admittance 


or bid them welcome. The vastness of 
the space concerned may be, as it were, 
brought home to us by an indirect method. 
Canopus is a star of the first magnitude as 
seen from our standpoint, but our midget 
of asun as seen from Canopus would only 
show as a star between the seventh and 
eighth magnitudes, so that it would re- 
quire the light of twenty-five hundred such 
sums as ours to equal the light of one 
Canopus. 

That some stars are bigger than others 
is one of the conclusions that the most 
ignorant person might jumpat. If pushed 
to give a reason for the belief, such a per- 
son would probably have recourse to the 
evident differences in brightness which 
many stars exhibit. But, so far as that is 
concerned, all the stars might be equal in 
size, though at various stages of remote- 
ness ; the light, according to a well-known 
law, decreasing with the increase of the 
square of the distance. In point of fact, 
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the stars are enormously unequal. The 
term magnitude, however, “has nothing to 
do with apparent size, but refers entirely 
to apparent lustre, which depends upon 
distance and intensity of shining, as well 
as upon real dimensions.” The so-called 
“magnitudes” form an arbitrary though 
exceedingly useful scale, determined in 
modern times as follows: The average of 
brilliance in the twenty brightest stars is 
accepted as that of the first magnitude, 
which is numbered 1, while the next 
higher magnitude is o, the next —1, and 
so on, the stars above the brightness of 
the first magnitude being, of course, ex- 
tremely few. The light ratio, or propor- 
tion of change from one magnitude to the 
next, has been fixed at the numerical value 
of 2°512, this precise number having been 
chosen for a special facility which it 
affords in calculation. It means that an 
average star of the first magnitude sends 
us rather more than two and a half times 
as much light as an average star of the 
second magnitude, and so on with each 
magnitude in regard to the next below it. 
Hence it can be reckoned that a first mag- 
nitude star gives as much light as a whole 
hundred stars of the sixth, or as much as 
a million stars of the sixteenth, magni- 
tude. Nevertheless, “each class of stars 
sends us appreciably more light than the 
class next above it. The light aggregate 
of second magnitude stars exceeds that of 
first, of third that of second, and so on. 
The fainter the stars, in short, the greater 
is their total luminous power, because 
their augmented numbers more than coun- 
terbalance their diminished individual 
lustre.” Miss Clerke argues that this 
progression cannot go on forever, since 
otherwise the sky would be filled with 
radiance, and darkness abolished through 
the shining of invisible stars. She con- 
cludes, therefore, that the star depths, 
however profound, are not absolutely un- 
fathomable. Having set forth this view 
at the outset of her work, she returns to 
it with still more emphasis at the close: — 


But the probability amounts almost to cer- 
tainty that star-strewn space is of measurable 
dimensions. For from innumerable stars a 
limitless sum total of radiations should be de- 
rived, by which darkness would be banished 
from our skies; and the ‘‘intense inane,”’ 
glowing with the mingled beams of suns indi- 
vidually indistinguishable, would bewilder our 
feeble senses with its monotonous splendor. 
This laying bare, so to speak, of the empyrean 
would be the simple and certain result of the 
continuance ad infinitum of any arrangement 
of sidereal objects comparable with that pre- 
vailing in our neighborhood. Unless, that is 
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to say, light suffers some degree of enfeeble- 
ment in space. If this be the case, then our 
reasonings are put to silence, and a veil is 
drawn impenetrable to scrutiny. But there is 
not a particle of evidence that any such toll is 
exacted ; contrary indications are strong, and 
the assertion that its payment is inevitable 
depends upon analogies which may be wholly 
visionary. Weare then, for the present, en- 
titled to disregard the problematical effect of 
a more than dubious cause. The sidereal 
system cannot accordingly be regarded as in 
any true sense infinite. 


However many millions of stars the 
great Lick refractor, or any future im- 
provement upon it, may make visible to 
our eyes, and however many invisible mil- 
lions in addition the sensitiveness of the 
photographic plate may put on record, the 
human mind does not appear to have been 
yet invented which can grapple either with 
the idea of a finite universe or with that of 
an infinite one. The sidereal system would 
not be proved to be infinite, even if the 
whole visible sphere of the heavens were 
actually occupied by a blaze of unbroken 
starlight. But neither is it proved to be 
finite by the defect of such radiance. 
Without appealing to any unproved en- 
feeblement of light in its course through 
space, we may refer to the known circum- 
stance that there are opaque bodies in our 
sidereal system, and to the strong prob- 
ability that, as time goes on, there will be 
many more than there are at present. 
There is at least a possibility, therefore, 
that the universe may contain many vast 
regions of brightness, separated from one 
another, as it were, by walls and fences of 
worlds no longer radiant, or by zones of 
cloud impervious to light. 

Meanwhile there is almost enough to fill 
the thoughts of such a creature as man in 
the penetrable regions of the sky. In early 
days, even to his unaided eyesight, the 
hosts of heaven were a type of countless 
multitudes, But where the keenest sighted 
astronomer of old might have distin- 
guished ten thousand stars in the portion 
of the sphere open to his gaze, his succes- 
sor with a modern telescope only two 
inches and a half across can register three 
hundred thousand. For the whole celes- 
tial sphere an index of stars, all of them 
above the tenth magnitude, is expected to 
contain when completed no less a number 
than six hundred and fifty thousand. In 
the great Californian telescope, the Lick 
refractor of thirty-six inches, which in- 
creases for us the apparent brightness of a 
Star thirty-two thousand four hundred 
times, the number of the heavenly bodies 
that are visible rises, as already hinted, 
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from hundreds of thousands to millions. 
Again, beyond these powers of telescope- 
aided sight, the plates of the photographer 
take up the tale of the indefinitely vast and 
varied census. Asa savage by the cumu- 
lative effect of continuous pressure, with- 
out any sudden violence, forces a flake 
from the stubborn flint, so, it appears, im- 
pressions of light too faint to be of any 
avail for human vision may be massed to- 
gether to act upon silver bromide. Inthe 
clear obscure of night, the patient astron- 
omer, exercising his utmost vigilance, per- 
haps for hours together, to see that the 
equatorial telescope shall exactly follow 
the movement of the star-sprinkled sphere, 
obtains a wondrous record. The light of 
a world so distant that the most powerful 
instrument will not show it to the astron- 
omer’s own eye, prints itself on the photo- 
graphic plate. Scarcelyin any philosophy 
could such a result have been dreamed of, 
until, while poring over their nature- 
printed charts of the sky, the astronomers 
found mysterious strangers among the old 
familiar faces, and it dawned upon them 
that they were looking upon the signatures 
of invisible worlds. 

Side by side with this strange contradic- 
tion of our being in a way able tosee what 
cannot be seen, may be placed the other 
contradiction that we never see what we 
seem tosee. For, as the light of one star 
may take five years and that of another 
fifty years to reach us—unless they are 
both relatively stationary —the story 
which the more distant one tries to tell us 
about its position in relation to the nearer 
one will always be forty-five years out of 
date. 

The ancients, it appears, gave the name 
“planets,” or wanderers, to Jupiter and 
Venus and their companions in our sys- 
tem, not so much because they moved as 
because to all appearance their movements 
were irregular. The fixed or fastened 
stars, on the other hand, were so called 
because of their seeming to keep relatively 
to one another ever the same positions. 
There are some constellations or groups 
of these fixed stars which in their most 
striking features are familiar to almost 
every one. Such are the Great Bear with 
its seven shiners,* Orion with his belt, the 


* Professor Max Miiller says, or at least some years 
ago he said: “‘Riksha, in the sense of bright, has be- 
come the name of the bear, so called either from his 
bright eyes or from his brilliant tawny fur. The same 
pame ri/sha was given in Sanskrit to the stars, the 
bright ones.” By the Vedic poets it was applied ‘* more 
particularly to that constellation which, in the northern 

arts of India, was the most prominent. The etymo- 
fogical meaning of rzksha, as simply the bright stars, 





was forgotten. The popular meaning of rzksha, bear, 
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little Pleiades mourning their lost sister. 
Men who have noticed these in childhood 
grow old without remarking or suspecting 
any change of arrangement in the compo- 
nents of these conspicuous groups. And 
yet they domove. There is indeed noth- 
ing in nature that is not in constant mo- 
tion. Science declares that the molecules 
of the stately column and the ponderous 
girder are in a condition of continual agi- 
tation; the masses of mountain glaciers 
and frozen seas never stand still, and with 
these the solid globe and all the galaxy of 
heaven combine to establish the ancient 
dictum of Heracleitus, that nothing is ever 
in one stay. But, apart from any @ priori 
opinion or any reasoning from analogy, 
the unfixing of the stars rests upon proofs 
available now, though inaccessible to the 
ancients. It is only within the modern 
period that instruments and methods of 
precision have made it possible to plot out 
the places of the stars with such exactness 
that, by comparison of the charts of one 
generation with those of another, differ 
ences in the positions can be ascertained in 
a trustworthy manner. Castor, in the con- 
stellation Gemini, is a binary star. Though 
single to the unassisted eye, by the tele- 
scope it is seen to consist of two stars in 
orbital motion, a little more than five sec- 
Their relative situation was 
Measures 


onds apart. 
recorded by Bradley in 1719. 
of the present day show that they have 
shifted their position in the interval to the 
extent of a little more than a third of a 


revolution. Alpha Centauri is a binary 
star which exhibits another kind of change, 
in that its components have changed their 
color since they were observed by Sir 
John Herschel. Numbers not only of bi- 
nary but of triple and multiple stars are 
known. It may expand, if needful, our 
conception of the immensity of the side- 
real universe to reflect that in such cases 
the two or more companion stars, wheeling 
round a common centre of gravity, and 
producing upon our eyes the impression 
of a single stationary light, must often be 
even thousands of millions of miles apart, 
and requiring hundreds of years of rapid 
flight to complete a single orbital circuit. 


was known to everybody. And thus it happened that 
when the Greeks had left their central home and set- 
tled in Europe, they retained the name of ark¢os for 
the same unchanging stars; but not knowing why these 
stars had originally received that name, they ceased to 
speak of them as arktod or many bears, and spoke of 
them as the Bear, the Great Bear.’? (Lectures on the 
Science of Language, 2nd series, pp. 361, 362.) This 
ingenious explanation would be less open to suspicion 
if the menagerie of the sky contained only bears, instead 
of comprising a miscellaneous collection to which rams, 
goats, bulls, lions, snakes, and fishes contribute. 
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In dealing with these movements, photog- 
raphy is beginning to give highiy impor- 
tant assistance. Remarkable, also, is the 
bearing upon them of spectroscopic ob- 
servation. The orbits in question being 
inclined at all sorts of angles to our eyes, 
some, as might be expected, are presented 
to us, not square and full, but edgewise. 
But while a star is approaching or reced- 
ing directly in the line of sight, it cannot 
show any change of position, and it is too 
far off for its advance and retreat to pro- 
duce any appreciable increase and de- 
crease in its apparent size. It is precisely 
in this difficulty, in which our eyes seem 
helpless, that the refrangibility of light 
comes to the rescue. In the spectrum of 
a star minute displacements of known lings 
are produced towards the blue end by the 
motion of approach, and towards the red 
by that of recession. ‘ The refrangibility 
of the Juminous beams is changed, in the 
one case, by the crowding together of the 
ethereal vibrations, rendering them more 
numerous in a given time; in the other, 
by their being (as it were) drawn asunder, 
and so rendered less numerous.” More- 
over, these spectroscopic motion displace- 
ments are proportional to the velocity of 
the star; they can be measured; they are 
absolutely independent of distance; and 
itis argued that they may be eventually 
utilized to determine stellar parallaxes so 
minute as to be otherwise insensible. 

So long as the motions observed affect 
the components, relatively to one another, 
of a binary, triple, or multiple star, which 
the naked eye beholds as a single lamp, 
we might be inclined to regard these lumi- 
naries as practically fixed after all. They 
might be compared to a chandelier carry- 
ing numerous lights and rotating on its 
own axis, though always pendent from 
exactly the same point of the ceiling. But 
the inquiry has been carried further. The 
Pleiades are visibly a group. Throughout 
ancient history they were represented as 
seven stars, wanting one. In our own day 
that small square of sky space over which 
this cluster of half-a-dozen is scattered has 
been found to be occupied by many more 
than two thousand suns. The distance of 
the group from us is estimated as at least 
fifteen hundreds of millions of millions of 
miles, and it is calculated that Alcyone, 
the chief of its stars, must a thousand 
times excel our own sun in brilliance. 
Now, in regard to this goodly company 
there is evidence that the majority have 
an apparent motion in common. But that 
which is true of most of this wonderful 
crowd of worlds is not true of all the in- 
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dividuals that at first sight seem to belong 
to it. A few are found to lag behind, while 
two at least hurry on in advance of the 
general progress. These sets, then, do 
notin fact belong to the ciuster, but, be- 
ing situated far beyond or far in front, 
take their places in the same apparent 
plane only through the effect of perspec- 
tive. The question may naturally be 
asked, What can produce this appearance 
of motion either in the stars of the group 
or in the stars before and behind it? It 
must be produced by reality of motion 
somewhere, either on the part of the stars 
themselves or else of another star, the 
sun with which we are ourselves identi- 
fied, or else on the part of both combined. 
It is obvious that, if our solar system is 
in motion, the other solar systems of the 
sky are likely to be in motion also, and 
vice versé. Thus we might expect that 
the apparent movements referred to would 
be a mixed result, and this is found to be 
the case. The displacements of the stars 
are analyzed into what is called “the mo- 
ius parallacticus, optically transferred to 
the whole stellar multitude from the sin- 
gle real motion of the sun; and the m#otus 
peculiaris, belonging to each individual 
star.” Slowly, as slowness is counted in 


celestial things, our sun is moving towards 
such and such a point in the heavens. 


This inference is drawn from the fact that 
thousands of variously situated stars are 
found to have a drift in the opposite direc- 
tion. But this drift does not account for 
the whole of their movements, and when 
that part of the movement which is com- 
mon to all has been subtracted, the re- 
siduum, in whatever direction it may 
happen to be for each, is set tothe account 
of the star’s own progression. 

Having now widened our vision to some 
glimmering comprehension of the space, 
the ungrudging if incalculable distances, 
with which modern astronomy concerns 
itself, and having glanced at the glory and 
unstinted multitudes of the celestial orbs 
within that space, and, further, having 
noted that all these orbs are beyond any 
reasonable doubt instinct with wondrous 
motion, we may well be inclined to ask, 
not who made all these things, nor yet why 
they were made, but whether anything can 
be ascertained as to how they were made. 
An old Greek writer explains the fable of 
Pegasus by saying that his rider, Belle- 
rophon, was a man who went up to heaven, 
not on a winged horse, but on the wings 
of the intellect, and, similarly, he says that 
the young man Icarus did not fall into the 
water through the melting of his waxen 





pinions, but that he was one who explored 
things too deep for him and was drowned 
in the sea of his own presumption, 
Though the successful Bellerophon ob- 
tains the meed of renown, some pity may 
rightly be felt for Icarus, since it is prob- 
ably stumblings and failures that have 
made up a large part of human progress, 
wrong guesses and futile experiments that 
have laid the foundations of a large part 
of human knowledge. In the testing of 
hypotheses a true theory is often at last 
brought to light and established. The 
theory of gravitation was at first only an 
hypothesis. Because it explained some, 
it did not follow that it would explain all, 
of the facts to which it was applicable. 
But it has been so steadily grappling with 
the problems successively confronted with 
it, that itis now regarded as a law of na- 
ture to which no seeming contradictions 
can be lastingly opposed. We feel sure 
that it bears sway over the remotest sun 
as completely as over the pebble that falls 
from our own fingers. The visible uni- 
verse ceases to be an inextricable maze, 
an unwieldy and monstrous machine, even 
to our limited ideas, when we perceive 
that it can be controlled by a regulation 
so magnificently simple. There is in this 
at least one bond of sympathy between all 
the parts of the mighty whole, and it car- 
ries the suggestion of a chance, of a likeli- 
hood, that there may be others. The 
analogies of birth and life and death 
among ourselves, of the upheaval of moun- 
tains to be worn down again by frosts and 
rains and rivers, of the continual inter- 
change by which inorganic substances are 
transmuted into plants, these into animals, 
and the animal structures back into the 
inorganic condition, produce a readiness 
of belief that the same general plan may 
prevail everywhere— that while some 
worlds are being born, others are in their 
prime, others in the stages of decay, and 
that thus not to man only, but to the 
mighty Arcturus or to any other respien- 
dent orb, may be applied the maxim, 
‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” 

Given a shooting star, from it to con- 
struct the fabric of the heavens — may 
strike some minds as being a merely 
humorous problem, as though one were 
desired to balance one of the Pyramids on 
its apex, or from the color of the captain’s 
hair to discover the height of the main- 
mast of a ship. Nevertheless, it is this 
problem of the shooting star that is now 
before the scientific world. It so happens 
that the objects called shooting or falling 
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stars, instead of being invariably burnt up 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
sometimes fall to the ground, and can be 
picked up and subjected to experiment. 
American law treats them asa sort of fear- 
ful wildfowl — objects fere nature— 
which, if they fall by the wayside, do not 
belong to the finder but to the owner of the 
adjacent ground. Theastronomer regards 
them neither as a species of game nor yet 
as landed property, but as a possible key 
to open the mysteries of the surrounding 
universe. He speaks of them as meteor- 
ites, and divides them into zroms and stones 
according to their structure. It is reck- 
oned, as a daily average for the globe at 
large, that twenty millions of such bodies 
(of a size to be visible under ignition in a 
clear, dark night) make their way into the 
air. When they encounter it, the friction 
generated by the speed at which they 
travel produces a conflagration. Those 
that survive this fiery ordeal and reach the 
ground will be the feeble remnants of far 
larger bodies. Their crust bears witness 
to the heat endured and to the suddenness 
of its operation. At certain parts of the 
year their trains of light are seen with 
greater frequency than at others, and, as 
is now weli known, these annual periods 
of frequency mark the steps of larger 
periods by which the most brilliant dis- 
plays are separated in time from one an- 
other. This piece of knowledge has 
resulted from a process colloquially de- 
scribed as putting two and two together. 
There was a great star shower in the year 
1799. Humboldt beheld it from Cumana, 
in South America. The Cumanese in- 
formed him that they had witnessed a 
similar display in 1766. In 1833 various 
eminent observers beheld and studied the 
like phenomenon, and in 1866 these natu- 
ral fireworks were advertised in advance to 
the general public, and admired by ex- 
pectant throngs. These dates, which con- 
cern what are at present and for the 
present called the November meteors, 
speak clearly for a periodicity of about 
thirty-three years, and accordingly, in 
searching back through ancient annals, it 
has been found that the casual notices of 
great star showers assign them to dates 
separated by multiples of this number. 
The showers themselves, then, are not 
casual, but regular, and their occurrence 
has been shown to be due to the passage 
of our earth through a meteoric swarm 
which moves round the sun in an orbit 
inclined at a not very large angle to the 
plane of the earth’s own orbit. Once in 
every thirty-three years, it is calculated, 
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the centre of the group is brought into 
contact with the earth, while on three 
other occasions in this interval the earth 
passes very near its centre. 

Besides the November shower there are 
many other meteor swarms well known to 
astronomers, and there are also those me- 
teors which have been provisionally called 
sporadic. In regard to these, Mr. Nor- 


man Lockyer says : — 


Suppose that all the regions of space swept 
through by the earth in its orbit round the sun 
were occupied here and there by meteorites 
moving like the earth in orbits round the sun, 
and let us assume for the moment that they 
are pretty nearly equally distributed, and are 
moving in all directions. 

Under these circumstances the earth in 
movement in its orbit, at the rate of abouta 
thousand miles a minute, would be sweeping 
through them all the year round, and we 
should get the appearance of a shooting star 
or the fall of a meteorite every day in the year. 
Careful observations in climates most con- 
venient for these researches, where the sky is 
freest from cloud and is purest, show, as we 
have seen, that there is not only no night but 
no hour without a falling star. We are, 
therefore, justified in considering that prac- 
tically the part of the solar system which is 
swept through by the earth is not a vacuum, 
not empty space, but space occupied by mete- 
orites here and there. 


A French author acutely observed that 
these sporadic meteors were more numer- 
ous near sunrise than near sunset, and 
from this connection with terrestrial hours 
argued that the meteors must have a ter- 
restrial nota cosmical origin. But other 
astronomers presently showed that these 
varying numbers did not contradict the 
latter alternative. On the contrary, they 
were demanded by it. A uniform distri- 
bution of the meteors in surrounding 
space, combined with the known direction 
and amount of the earth’s motion, would 
have this result. There will be more 
light-producing collisions seen when the 
observer in the eariy morning is looking 
forward in the direction of the earth’s on- 
ward course, than when in the evening he 
is looking back upon the path already 
traversed. 

In this state of the evidence one might 
be inclined to regard the meteors as tiny 
planets careering round the sun in various 
orbits. Schiaparelli and Oppolzer, how- 
ever, made them out to be not so much 
planetoids as cometoids, by connecting the 
orbit of the comet of 1862 with the August 
star shower. Soon afterwards Oppolzer 
showed that the comet of 1866 was a part 
of the November meteor swarm, and in 
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1867 Leverrier announced the result of 
a remarkable calculation, indicating that 
this group owed its existence as a mem- 
ber of our system to the attraction of the 
distant planet Uranus, and that the effect 
had been produced since the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. He found that 
the year 126 would give a position to the 
planet Uranus capable of converting the 
parabolic path of a comet into the path 
now described by the meteors in question. 
In A.D. 137 this changed path for the first 
time came near the earth in her orbit 
round the sun, and between that date and 
1866 the comet or swarm of meteoric 
stones has completed fifty-two entire revo- 
lutions. Inthe year 472 their tenth revo- 
lution showed the sky at Constantinople 
“on fire with flying meteors ;”’ in A.D. 902 
their twenty-third revolution spread falling 
stars “over the face of the sky like rain,” 
so that from one night’s display that year 
was Called the “ Year of Stars.” In A.D. 
1202, on the occasion of their thirty-second 
return, “the stars appeared like waves 
upon the sky, towards the east and west; 
they flew about like grasshoppers, and 
were dispersed from left to right.”* In 
concluding an account of the theory of 
shooting stars, Dr. Haughton declares that 
“it is not unlikely that the whole of inter- 
planetary space is, more or less, filled with 
paving stones revolving in orbits round 
planets, sun, or even other cometary 
bodies ; and that streams of such stones, 
compelled by mechanical forces to follow 
similar paths, cause all the periodic phe- 
nomena already described as characteristic 
of periodic shooting stars, whenever they 
happen to intersect the atmosphere of the 
earth.” Humboldt, when discussing the 
difficulties felt in his day in regard to lu- 
minous meteors, intimates that he himself 
and a few contemporary philosophers were 
inclined to favor the theory which has 
since been generally adopted, for he says: 
“* These difficulties would in great part be 
removed if the direction of the movement 
of falling stars allowed us to consider them 
as bodies with a solid nucleus, as cosmic 
phenomena (belonging to space beyond the 
limits of our atmosphere), and not as tel- 
luric phenomena (belonging to our planet 
only).” f 

If, then, the meteoric stones in our mu- 
seums are on astronomical grounds to be 
considered comets that have fallen into 


* Manual of Astronomy, by the Rev. Samuel Haugh- 
ton, pp. 204, 205; The Meteoritic Hypothesis, pp. 119, 


120. 
t res Narrative, translated by T. Ross, vol. i., 
P- 355. 
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captivity, it is not unnatural to ask whether 
the view can be corroborated by spectrum 
analysis. To this investigation Professor 
Norman Lockyer has devoted himself with 
untiring energy and zeal. He compares 
the spectra of the meteorites at high and 
low temperatures with the spectra of their 
known components, with the spectrum of 
the aurora, with the spectra of comets at 
different parts of their orbits in which 
vast differences of temperature are devel- 
oped. By this line of inquiry he estab- 
lishes, in various chapters of his work, 
“the identity of origin of luminous me- 
teors and falling stars with meteorites ;” 
that the aurora is “a phenomenon pro- 
duced by the dust of meteors and falling 
stars;” and that comets and meteor 
swarms may be regarded_as interchange- 
able terms. One item of the investigation 
may be given as an illustration of its gen- 
eral character. Since iron exists in great 
quantity in meteorites, its signature was 
naturally the first thing to be expected in 
the spectrum of the aurora, supposing that 
to be truly a meteoritic phenomenon. Con- 
sequently in the early days of the meteo- 
ritic dust theory spectroscopists, misled by 
this expectation, “lost sight of the im- 
portance of considering the volatility of 
the meteoritic constituents, instead of 
their quantities,” whereas now Professor 
Lockyer’s ‘experiments on the luminous 
phenomena seen at low temperatures show 
that if magnesium, manganese, and lead 
are present in meteorites, they will be in- 
dicated in the spectrum before the iron.” 
That our own insignificant solar system 
should have its spaces more or less full of 
whirling dust and “ paving stones” may 
seem a conception not so very difficult to 
admit, especially as the constituents of 
these showers or swarms are supposed to 
be, as a rule, scores of miles apart from 
one another ; but the theory once started 
launches out into the unfathomable, or at 
any rate unfathomed, ocean of the stars, 
and seeks to embrace them all. The 
thought is not wholly new. Many minds 
have been employed upon it, and that for 
many years. Mr. Lockyer, in the very in- 
teresting historical portions of his work, 
disarms jealousy by his frank recognition, 
both as to the past and the present, of 
what other workers have done in his own 
especial field. He quotes, among other 
things, the results at which Schiaparelli 
had arrived more than twenty years ago, 
as the basis of his own view. Schiaparelli 
considers that “ matter is disseminated in 
celestial space in all possible grades of 
division ;” the first grade consisting of 
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large stars, isolated or in small companies ; 
the second of large agglomerations of 
small stars, the star dust of Herschel ; 
the third of comets; the fourth of cosmical 
clouds, composed of very minute ele- 
ments. This last class of bodies, he 
considers, “may have been formed in 
space by the local concentration of the 
celestial matter, in a manner analogous to 
the crystallization of substances chemically 
dissolved in liquids.” Then, after discuss- 
ing the movements of cosmical clouds, 
with the probable origin and results of 
such movements, and the identity of fall- 
ing stars with meteorites, he concludes 
that, “‘as in such matter there is no chem- 
ical element that is not found upon the 
earth, the similarity of composition of all 
the visible bodies in the universe, already 
rendered probable by researches with the 
spectroscope, acquires a new argument for 
its credibility.” 

Towards this theory, as expanded by 
Professor Norman Lockyer, Miss Clerke 
maintains an attitude of some reserve, 
though acknowledging that in part, at 
least, it “well deserves thinking about.” 
Her account of it is worth citing : — 


The general conclusions arrived at may be 
thus summarized. All self-luminous bodies 
in space are composed of meteorites variously 
aggregated, and at various stages of tempera- 


ture depending upon the frequency and vio- 


lence of their mutual collisions. Comets, 
nebule, gaseous stars, and stars showing 
banded spectra of the third type, are veritable 
meteor swarms —they are made up, that is to 
say, of an indefinite multitude of separate and, 
in a sense, independent solid bodies, bathed 
in evolved gases, and glowing with the heat 
due to their arrested motions. Their compo- 
nent meteorites, however, eventually become 
completely vaporized when stars of the solar 
and Sirian types are produced. These—the 
only true ‘‘suns’’—owe their high temper- 
atures to the surrendered velocities of the 
original myriads of jostling particles drawn 
together to constitute them by the victorious 
power of gravity. 

To the meteor swarms thus serving as the 
basis of stellar transformations a collective 
origin and a collective history are necessarily 
attributed. The theory before us postulates 
a ‘*curdling process,’? by which, from some 
unimaginably subtle kind of matter, an ‘‘ in- 
finitely fine’’ metallic dust is formed, and 
this infinitely fine dust ‘‘ becomes at last, in 
the celestial spaces, agglomerated into mete- 
oritic irons and stones.’’ The ‘‘ eddying ’’ of 
these round self-constituted centres gives the 
meteor swarms supposed to represent the 
protoplasm of stars.* 


* As to stars of the third type mentioned in the 
above quotation, Miss Clerke elsewhere says of them: 
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But Miss Clerke considers, for her own 
part, that, judging by the structure of 
available meteorites, a strong presumption 
arises that they are either dédris or ejecta, 
and were mot separately formed in space. 
In regard to apparent spectroscopic coin- 
cidences, by which Mr. Lockyer would 
connect meteoric chips in the laboratory 
with the nebulz and stars of the distant 
heaven, Miss Clerke observes that the 
coincidences, being only approximate, 
cannot count as demonstrations. But, 
nevertheless, she admits that meteorites 
“doubtless form a link in the cosmical 
chain, and are united by relations of great 
consequence with larger cosmical masses.” 
Also she believes in “the fundamental 
unity underlying (there is reason to sup- 
pose) the chemistry of all the celestial 
species,” so that of the two or three dozen 
terrestrial elements that occur in meteor- 
ites, many, if not all, will certainly be “in 
one way or another universally diffused in 
nature.” Further, she fully accepts the 
conclusion at which Sir William Herschel 
arrived in the early part of the century, 
that stars ‘are generated from nebule. 
On this point telescopic evidence is rati- 
fied by the spectroscope : — 


In quality of light, as well as in general 
aspect, distinctions between stars and nebule 
are shaded off by numerous minute grada- 
tions. There is no real breach of continuity 
anywhere. The line spectra of one division 
of nebulz include continuous radiance; the 
continuous spectra of the other division pos- 
sibly include bright lines. Gaseous stars 
take their rise almost insensibly from plan- 
etary nebulz, and themselves merge into un- 
mistakable suns. That the great nebulz are 
the parent forms of stellar clusters is rendered 
highly probable by their common possession 
of luminous as well as structural peculiari- 
ties ; nor can any definitive separation between 
them be established. The trapezium stars in 
Orion, like crystals embedded in their rocky 
matrix, are still thickly folded in the generat- 
ing cosmical stuff. By Dr. Huggins’s photo- 
graph they may be said to be ‘‘ caught in the 
act’? of completing their transformation, a 
partial survival of the original community of 


‘© We find that all are more or less red, that the light 
of all is powerfully absorbed, and that all exhibit highly 
complex spectra comprising superposed orders of effects 
undeniably due to very different stages of tempera- 
ture.” Betelgeux, otherwise called @ Orionis, a star 
of the first magnitude, is an example of this type. Mr. 
Lockyer says: ** The law of parsimony compels us to 
ascribe the bright fluting of carbon in these ‘ stars’ to 
the same cause as that at work in comets, where we 
know it is produced by the vapors between the indi- 
vidual meteorites or repelled from them. Hence we 
are led to conclude that the absorption phenomena are 
produced by incandescent vapor surrounding individual 
meteorites which have been rendered intensely hot by 
collisions, while the carbon light comes from the inter- 
spaces.” Upon this view there is a lively controversy. 
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gaseous nature being made apparent through 
their self-recorded bright lines. 

But to admit that suns must be gener- 
ated, gradually reach their prime of radi- 
ance, and by degrees become extinguished, 
is one thing. Itis quite another to agree 
with Professor Norman Lockyer’s explana- 
tion of the manner in which all this comes 
about, or with his classification of the 
stars according to these several stages. 
Here are delicate niceties of belief con- 
cerned, in which it seems that the high 
priests of the spectroscopic cult are them- 
selves not in exact accord. It would ill 
become the laity to interfere. It is the 
less needful, since on every disputed point 
the most highly trained skill and the most 
zealous perseverance are being concen- 
trated by observers in various parts of the 
world, while the camera with its “retina 
that never tires” is giving to the revela- 
tions both of the telescope and the spectro- 
scope a precision that cannot be gainsaid. 
For the future clearing up of doubts there 
is large hope. For the present state of 
the controversy the two volumes under 
review should be carefully studied, as well 
as for much else that apart from all dis- 
pute is teeming with interest. 

As to the special points on which the 
conclusions of the two volumes differ, 
both presuppose in the reader an admis- 
sion of the general results at which spec- 
trum analysis has arrived. They alike 
recognize, as might be supposed, that solid 
and liquid bodies when incandescent give 
a continuous spectrum, while the chemical 
elements in a state of incandescent gas or 
vapor have line spectra; that, as appar- 
ently no two sets of substances give the 
same sets of lines, the existence of a sub- 
stance may be inferred from the occur- 
rence of its lines in the spectrum; that 
bright lines imply that the light is radiated 
from the vapors themselves, whereas dark 
lines imply that the vapors are absorbing 
the rays of a brighter light behind them. 
They agree in fact on all the general prin- 
ciples, but differ as to the interpretation 
of some of the observed facts. Consider- 
ing the extreme difficulty of the research 
as applied to the far-off heavens, the com- 
parative novelty of its methods, and the 
many complications presented by the sub- 
ject-matter, such differences of interpreta- 
tion are little to be wondered at. To take 
a significant example: Professor Lockyer 
lays great stress on the identification of 
the chief nebula line with the low-temper- 
ature magnesium fluting near 4500. The 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters 
of his volume are devoted to explaining 
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as well the arguments in favor of this view 
as the elaborate experiments conducted 
by himself and several scientific assistants 
in order thoroughly to test it. He ex- 
presses his opinion that the facts recorded 
in the two chapters seem to demonstrate 
conclusively that the line under discussion 
is due, as the induction suggested, to mag- 
nesium. The observations have left, he 
says, no doubt in his mind as to the coin- 
cidence of the chief nebula line with the 
magnesium fluting, under such conditions 
that at the same time coincidence of the 
F line of hydrogen with the third nebula 
line was demonstrated. He enters by im- 
plication a sort of cavea¢ in regard to the 
possible errors and prejudices of other 
observers. In contrast with his confidence 
in the results obtained may be set a no- 
tice which appeared in the Atheneum of 
March 28 of the present year. 


Mr. Keeler [it is there said] gives the re- 
sults of his recent observations of the spec- 
trum of the great nebula in Orion at the Lick 
Observatory. He has succeeded in fixing 
with great accuracy the true position of the 
chief nebular line, and given the coup de gréce 
to Professor Lockyer’s theory of its coinci- 
dence with the magnesium fluting, very grave 
doubts with respect to which had, it will be 
remembered, been thrown by the observations 
of Dr. and Mrs. Huggins at Tulse Hill. 


As Dr. Huggins is to be president of 
the British Association at its next meet- 
ing at Cardiff, itis not unlikely that this 
and kindred subjects may be brought 
down this autumn from the upper levels 
of abstruse discussion, and put forward in 
such a form that society at large will be 
able to take sides upon them. The doubts 
originated at Tulse Hill are very clearly 
set forth in Miss Clerke’s volume in the 
following passage : — 


The tection of the light of burning magne- 
sium into the apparatus simultaneously dis- 
playing the spectrum of the Orion nebula had 
the effect of at once producing a well-sepa- 
rated doublet. The fluting edge lay markedly 
lower down towards the red than the nebular 
line. Nor is it likely that a fluting, however 
attenuated the vapor emitting it, would be 
reduced to so thin a ‘remnant’ as the sharp, 
fine line seen in the nebule. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
Professor Lockyer would consider this a 
highly debatable paragraph. It would, 
however, give a very wrong impression of 
Miss Clerke’s “System of the Stars” to 
speak of it as at all deeply involved in in- 
tricate controversy. Though a thoroughly 
scientific book, it shows also much literary 
skill. The materials are so well put to- 
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gether and allis explained with so much 
simplicity that the unlearned will be lured 
on from chapter to chapter, and led along 
with a sort of charmed trust in the com- 
petence as well as the good-will of their 
accomplished guide. The accounts of the 
colors of the stars and of “stranger stars ” 
suddenly flaming in the forehead of the 
sky, the descriptions of the mysterious 
nebule, the explorations of the great sky 
girdle formed by the Milky Way, and the 
opinions which have been and are being 
formed about all these marvels, as Miss 
Clerke relates or expounds them, cannot 
fail to put eyes into the heads of many 
who have hitherto looked upon the glories 
of the night with only a stupid admiration 
or dull neglect. The plates of the nebulae, 
with which the work is illustrated, espe- 
cially of those in Orion and the Great 
Bear, are of much beauty and instructive 
value. 

The speculative opinion, that the uni- 
verse as we know it has originated in the 
whirling about of star dust, cannot fail to 
remind the scholar of that infant philoso- 
phy which fancied that the world had been 
produced by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. The man who could believe that, 
could as well believe that not the genius 
of Milton, but the random aggregation of 
innumerable alphabets of type had com- 
posed the poem of “ Paradise Lost.” A 
sane man would be well assured that only 
by an almost incredible chance could a 
single line of it come forth in such a fash- 
ion.* He would feel certain that all the 
order and beauty of heaven and earth 
could not owe their origin toa force which 
has never shown itself capable of creating 
a city ora church, a colonnade or a cot- 
tage. But the modern hypothesis is, in 
fact, far removed from the ancient one, for 
the concourse of atoms with which modern 
men of science are concerned has nothing 
fortuitous about it. There is agreat code 
of laws, laws of motion, of gravitation, of 
heat, of electricity, of chemical affinity, 
laws unknown to the early philosophers, 
as there may be others unknown to us, 


* For the source of this illustration see Cicero, De 
Natura Deorum, lib. ii., cap. 37: ** Hic ego non mirer 
esse quemquam, qui sibi persuadeat, corpora quedam 
solida atque individua vi et gravitate ferri, mundumque 
effici ornatissimum et pulcherrimum ex eorum cor 
rum _concursione fortuita? Hoc qui existimat feri 
potuisse, non intelligo cur non idem putet, si innumer- 
abiles unius et viginti forme literarum vel aurez vel 
qualeslibet aliquo conjiciantur, posse ex his in terram 
excussis annales Ennii, ut deinceps legi possint, effici: 
quod nescio an ne in uno quidem versu possit tantum 
valere fortuna. . . . Quod si mundum efficere potest 
concursus atomorum, cur porticum, cur templum, cur 
domum, cur urbem non potest? qu sunt minus ope- 
rosa et multo quidem faciliora.” 
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still waiting to be discovered by the Kep- 
lers and Galileos and Newtons of the 
future. These laws of nature, unlike our 
puny human enactments, can laugh dis- 
obedience to scorn, for they are self-en- 
forced; they leave no room for blind 
chance, but hold all the atoms, all the 
masses small or great, cosmic dust and 
giant orbs, under their absolute and unfal- 
tering sway. 

For those to whom the pleasures of the 
perfect life seem bound to be before all 
things intellectual pleasures, the scheme 
of the universe as set forth by modern 
astronomy extends a boundless prospect. 
This molecule of a world on which we live, 
so obscurely small that comparisons fail to 
express its real insignificance, has hitherto 
taxed the genius not merely of each man 
by himself, but of all mankind united to 
harvest the treasures of knowledge its 
realms contain. Late in his life an eager 
student like Charles Kingsley accom- 
plished a long-desired voyage from En- 
gland to the West Indies, and when he 
came to record that small achievement, as 
one who by smiling makes others smile, 
he led all readers to sympathize with the 
enraptured exclamation, “* At Last!” em- 
bodied in the title of his book. ‘* Nature,” 
the great traveller Humboldt says, “is an 
inexhaustible source of investigation,” and 
the whole of his “Personal Narrative” 
strikingly illustrates the remark, but the 
particular occasion which calls it from him 
is an apology for once more discussing the 
often discussed flying fish, and in making 
the remark at all he is evidently thinking 
only of what is possible to man from his 
terrestrial standpoint, and under the many 
limiting conditions of human life. Within 
these bounds there is room for masterful 
effort, for delightful surprises, for con- 
tinual, even if often extremely slow, ap- 
proaches to a knowledge of all-pervading 
order and truth. But beyond the narrow 
confines of this earth and earthly life, it is 
clear that minds like ours, even with con- 
tinuously growing powers of perception 
and reason, might be employed for count- 
less ages without exhausting the mysteries 
of cosmic clouds and nursling stars and 
radiant suns, and, above all, of the innu- 
merable orbs that have lost their surface 
heat, and, in ceasing to shine by their own 
light, have become habitable, and have 
therefore doubtless also become inhabited 
by forms of life and beauty in endless 
variety past all our poor imagining. How- 
ever far science may travel into ‘the 
abysses of space, it finds there all-pervad- 
ing proof of the unity of nature and of that 
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power by which nature exists. Light, 
“ first created beam,” darts by some incon- 
ceivable means from the remotest orbs to 
the human eye; those orbs and even the 
clouds of stars are found to contain the 
same physical substances as this earth, and 
not others ; and the whole of this amazing 
system is governed by a force of which 
nothing is known but that it is universal 
and omnipresent. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF A VIOLIN. 


I, 


AT my dining place in old Soho, —I 
call it mine because there was a time when 
I became somewhat inveterate there, 
keeping my napkin (changed once a week) 
inaring recognizable by myself and the 
waiter, my bottle of Beaune (replenished 
more frequently), and my accustomed seat 
—at this restaurant of mine, with its 
confusion of tongues, its various foreign 
clients, amid all the coming and going, 
the nightly change of faces, there were 
some which remained the same; persons 
with whom, though one might never have 
spoken, one had nevertheless from the 
mere continuity of juxtaposition a certain 


sense of intimacy. 
There was one old gentleman in partic- 
ular, as inveterate as myself, who espe- 


cially aroused my interest. A courteous, 
punctual, mild old man he was, with an 
air which deprecated notice; who con- 
versed each evening for a minute or two 
with the proprietor as he rolled, always at 
the same hour, a valedictory cigarette, in 
a language that arrested my ear by its 
strangeness, and which proved to be his 
own, Hungarian; who addressed a brief 
remark to me at times, half apologetically, 
in the precisest of English. We sat next 
each other at the same table, came and 
went at much the same hour; and for a 
long while our intercourse was restricted 
to formal courtesies, mutual inquiries after 
each other’s health, a few urbane stric- 
tures on the climate. The little old gen- 
tleman, in spite of his aspect of shabby 
gentility, perhaps even because of this 
suggestion of fallen fortunes, bore himself 
with pathetic erectness, almost haughtily. 
He did not seem amenable to advances. 
It was a long time before I knew him well 
enough to rightly value this appearance, 
the timid detences, behind which a very 
shy and delicate nature took refuge from 
the world’s coarse curiosity. I can smile 
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now, with a certain sadness, when I re- 
mind myself that at one time I was some- 
what in awe of M. Maurice Cristich and 
his little air of proud humility. Now that 
his place in that dim, foreign eating-house 
knows him no more, and his yellow napkin- 
ring, with its distinguishing number, has 
been passed on to some other customer, I 
have itin my mind to set down my im- 
pressions of him, the short history of our 
acquaintance. It began with an exchange 
of cards, a form to which he evidently 
attached a ceremonial value, for after that 
piece of ritual his manner underwent a 
sensible softening and he showed by many 
subtle, indefinable shades in his courteous 
address that he did me the honor of in- 
cluding me in his friendship. I have his 
card before me now; a large, oblong piece 
of pasteboard, with 47. Maurice Cristich, 
Theatre Royal, inscribed upon it amid 
many florid flourishes. It enabled me to 
form my first definite notion of his calling, 
upon which I had previously wasted much 
conjecture; though I had all along, and 
rightly as it appeared, associated him in 
some manner with music. 

In time he was good enough to inform 
me further. He was a musician, a violin- 
ist ; and formerly, and in his own country, 
he had been a composer. But whether 
for some lack in him of original talent, or 
of patience, whether for some grossness in 
the public taste, on which the nervous del- 
icacy and refinement of his execution was 
lost, he had not continued. He had been 
driven by poverty to London, had given 
lessons, and then for many years had 
played a second violin in the orchestra of 
the opera. 

“Tt is not much, monsieur!” he ob- 
served deprecatingly, smoothing his hat 
with the cuff of his frayed coat-sleeve. 
“ But it is sufficient, and I prefer it to 
teaching. In effect, they are very charm- 
ing, the seraphic young girls of your 
country! But they seem to care little for 
music; and I am a difficult master, and 
have not enough patience. Once, you see, 
a long time ago, I had a perfect pupil, and 
perhaps that spoilt me. Yes! I prefer 
the theatre, though it isless profitable. It 
is not as it once was,” he added, with a 
half sigh; “I am no longer ambitious. 
Yes, monsieur, when I was young I was 
ambitious. I wrote a symphony and sev- 
eral concertos. I even brought out at 
Vienna an opera which I thought would 
make me famous; but the good folk of 
Vienna did not appreciate me, and they 
would have none of my music. They said 
it was antiquated, my opera, and absurd, 
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and yet it seemed to me good. I think 
that Gluck, that great genius, would have 
liked it; and that is what I should have 
wished. Ah! how long ago it seems, that 
time when I was ambitious! But you 
must excuse me, monsieur, your good 
company makes me garrulous. I must be 
at the theatre. If I am not in my place at 
the half-hour they fire me, — two shillings 
and sixpence; that is a good deal, you 
know, monsieur.” 

In spite of his defeats, his long and 
ineffectual struggle with adversity, M. 
Cristich, I discovered, as our acquaint- 
ance ripened, had none of the spleen and 
little of the vanity of the unsuccessful 
artist. He seemed in his forlorn old age 
to have accepted his discomfiture with 
touching resignation, having acquired 
neither cynicism nor indifference. He 
was simply an innocent old man, in love 
with his violin and with his art, who had 
acquiesced in disappointment; and it was 
impossible to decide whether he even be- 
lieved in his talent, or had not silently 
accredited the verdict of musical Vienna, 
which had condemned his opera in those 
days when he was ambitious. The preca- 
riousness of the London opera was the 
one fact which I ever knew to excite him 
to expressions of personal resentment. 
When its doors were closed his hard pov- 
erty (it was the only occasion when he 
protested against it) drove him, with his 
dear instrument and his accomplished fin- 
gers, into the orchestras of lighter houses, 
where he was compelled to play music 
which he despised. He grew silent and 
rueful during these periods of irksome 
servitude, rolled innumerable cigarettes, 
which he smoked with fierceness and 
great rapidity. When dinner was done 
he was often volubly indignant, in Hunga- 
rian, to the proprietor. But with the be- 
ginning of the season his mood lightened. 
He bore himself more sprucely, and would 
leave me, to assist at a representation of 
* Don Giovanni” or “ Tannhduser,” with 
a face which was almost radiant. I had 
known him a year before it struck me that 
I should like to see him in his professional 
capacity. I told him of my desire a little 
diffidently, not knowing how my purpose 
might strike him. He responded gra- 
ciously, but with an air of intrigue, laying 
a gentle hand upon my coat-sleeve and 
bidding me wait. A day or two later, as 
we sat over our coffee, M. Cristich with a 
hesitating urbanity offered me an order. 

“If you would do me the honor to ac- 
cept it monsieur? It isa stall, and a good 
one. I have never asked for one before, 
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all these years; so they gave it to me 
easily. Yousee,I have few friends. It 
is for to-morrow, as you observe. I de- 
manded it especially; it is an occasion of 
great interest to me,—ah! an occasion! 
You will come?” 

“You are too good, M. Cristich!” I 
said with genuine gratitude, for indeed 
the gift came in season, the opera being at 
that time a luxury I could seldom com- 
mand, ‘“ Need I say that I shall be de- 
lighted? And to hear Madame Romanoff, 
a chance one has so seldom.” 

The old gentleman’s mild, dull eyes 
glistened. “ Madame Romanoff!” he re- 
peated. “The marvellous Leonora! Yes, 
yes! She has sung only once before in 
London. Ah, when I remember——” He 
broke off suddenly. As he rose, and pre- 
pared for departure, he held my hand a 
little longer than usual, giving it a more 
intimate pressure. 

“ My dear young friend, will you think 
me a presumptuous old man, if I ask you 
to come and see me to-morrow in my apart- 
ment, when itis over? I will give you a 
whiskey, and we will smoke pipes, and you 
shall tell me your impressions. And then 


I will tell you why to-morrow I shall be so 
proud, why I show this emotion.” 


II. 


THE opera was “Fidelio” — that 
stately, splendid work, whose melody, if 
one may make a pictorial comparison, has 
something of that rich and sun-warm color 
which, certainly, on the canvases of Ru- 
bens, affects one as an almost musical 
quality. It offered brilliant opportunities, 
and the incomparable singer had wasted 
none of them. So that when, at last, I 
pushed my way out of the crowded house 
and joined M. Cristich at the stage door, 
where he waited with eyes full of expec- 
tancy, the music still lingered about me 
like the faint, past fragrance of incense, 
and I had no need to speak my thanks. 
He rested alight hand on my arm, and we 
walked towards his lodging silently, the 
musician carrying his instrument in its 
sombre case, and shivering from time to 
time, a tribute to the keen, spring night. 
He stooped as he walked, his eyes trailing 
the ground; and a certain listlessness in 
his manner struck me a little strangely, as 
though he came fresh from some solemn 
or hieratic experience, of which the reac- 
tion had already begun to set in tediously, 
leaving him at the last unstrung and jaded, 
a little weary of himseif and the too stren- 
uous occasion. It was not until we had 
crossed the threshold of a dingy, high 
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house in a by-way of Bloomsbury, and he 
had ushered me, with apologies, into his 
shabby room near the sky, that the sense 
of his hospitable duties seemed to reno- 
vate him. 

He produced tumblers from an obscure 
recess behind his bed; set a kettle on the 
fire, which scarcely smouldered with flick- 
ers of depressing, sulphurous flame, talk- 
ing of indifferent subjects as he watched 
for it to boil. Only when we had settled 
ourselves in uneasy chairs opposite each 
other, and he had composed me what he 
termed “a grog ” — himself preferring the 
more innocent mixture known as ¢au sucrée 
— did he allude to “ Fidelio.” I praised 
heartily the discipline of the orchestra, the 
prima donna, whom report made his 
country-woman, with her strong, sweet 
voice and her extraordinary beauty, the 
magnificence of the music, the fine im- 
pression of the whole. 

M. Cristich, his glass in hand, nodded 
approval. He looked intently into the fire, 
which cast mocking shadows over his 
quaint, incongruous figure, his antiquated 
dress coat, his frost-bitten countenance, 
his cropped grey hair. “Yes,” he said, 
“ves ! So it pleased you, and you thought 
her beautiful? Iam glad.” 

He turned round to me abruptly, and 
laid a thin hand impressively on my knee. 

“You know I invented her, the Roma- 
noff, discovered her, taught her all she 
learnt. Yes, monsieur, I was proud to- 
night, very proud, to be there,,playing for 
her, though she did not know. Ah! the 
beautiful creature! and how badly I 
played ! execrably! You could not notice 
that, monsieur, but they did, my confréres, 
and could not understand. How should 
they? How should they dream that I, 
Maurice Cristich, second violin in the 
orchestra of the opera, had to do with the 
Leonora; even I? Her voice thrilled 
them ; ah, but it was I who taught her her 
notes! They praised her diamonds; yes, 
but once I gave her that she wanted more 
than diamonds, bread, and lodging, and 
love. Beautiful they called her; she was 
beautiful too when I carried her in my 
arms through Vienna. I am an old man 
now, and good for very little; and there 
have been days, God forgive me, when I 
have been angry with her; but it was not 
to-night. To see her there, so beautiful 
and so great, and to feel that after all I 
had a hand in it—that I invented her. 
Yes, yes! I had my victory to-night, too, 
though it wasso private; a secret between 
you and me, monsieur! Is it not?” 

I assured him of my discretion, but he 
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hardly seemed tohear. His sad eyes had 
wandered away to the live coals, and he 
considered them pensively as though he 
found them full of charming memories. I 
sat back respecting his remoteness; but 
my silence was charged with surprised 
conjecture, and indeed the quaint figure 
of the old musician, every line of his gar- 
ments redolent of ill success, had become 
to me of a sudden strangely romantic. 
Destiny, so amorous of surprises, of pa- 
thetic or cynical contrasts, had in this 
instance excelled herself. My obscure 
acquaintance Maurice Cristich! The re- 
nowned Romanoff! Her name and ac- 
knowledged genius had been often in 
men’s mouths of late, a certain luminous, 
scarcely sacred glamour attaching to it, in 
a hundred idle stories, due perhaps as 
much to the wonder of her sorrowful 
beauty, as to any justification in knowl- 
edge of her boundless extravagance, her 
magnificent fantasies, her various perver- 
sity, rumor pointing specially at those 
priceless diamonds, the favors (not alto- 
gether gratuitous it was said) of exalted 
personages. And with all deductions 
made, for malice, for the ingenuity of the 
curious, the impression of her perversity 
was left; she remained enigmatical and 
notorious, a somewhat scandalous heroine! 
And Cristich had known her; he had as 
he declared — and his accent was not that 
of braggadocio — invented her. The con- 
jecture puzzled and fascinated me. It 
did not make Cristich less interesting, nor 
the Jrima donna more perspicuous. 

By and by the violinist looked up at 
me; he smiled with a little dazed air, as 
though his thoughts had been a far jour- 
ney. 

“ Pardon me, monsieur! I beg you to 
fill your glass. I seem a poor host; but 
to tell you the truth I was dreaming; I 
was quite away, quite away.” 

He threw out his hands, with a vague, 
expansive gesture. 

“Dear child!” he said to the flames, in 
French ; “good little one! I do not for- 
get thee.” And he began to tell me. 

“It was when I was at Vienna, ah! a 
long while ago. I was not rich, but neither 
was I very poor; I still had my little pat- 
rimony, and I lived in the —— Strasse, 
very economically ; it is a quarter which 
many artists frequent. I husbanded my 
resources, that I might be able to work 
away at my art without the tedium of 
making it a means of livelihood. I re- 
fused many offers to play in public, that I 
might have more leisure. I should not do 
that now; but then I was very confident; 
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I had great faith in me. And I worked 
very hard at my symphony, and I was full 
of desire to write an opera. It was a tall, 
dark house where I lived; there were 
many other lodgers; but I knew scarcely 
any of them. I went about with my head 
full of music, and I had my violin; I had 
no time to seek acquaintance. Only my 
neighbor at the other side of my passage 
I knew slightly, and bowed to him when 
we met on the stairs. He was a dark, 
lean man, of a very distinguished air; he 
must have lived very hard, he had death 
in his face. He was not an artist, like the 
rest of us; I suspect he was a great prof- 
ligate and a gambler; but he had the 
manners of a gentleman. And when I 
came to talk to him he displayed the great- 
est knowledge of music that I have ever 
known. And it was the same with all; he 
talked divinely of everything in the world, 
but very wildly and bitterly. He seemed 
to have been everywhere, and done every- 
thing, and at last to be tired of it all, and 
of himself the most. From the people of 
the house I heard that he was a Pole, noble, 
and very poor; and, what surprised me, 
that he had a daughter with him, a little 
girl, I used topity this child, who must 
have lived quite alone. For the count was 
always out, and the child never appeared 
with him; and for the rest, with his black 
spleen and tempers, he must have been 


but sorry company for a little girl. I. 


wished much to see her; for you see, 
monsieur, I am fond of children, almost 
as much as of music; and one day it came 
about. I was at home with my violin; I 
had been playing all the evening some 
songs I had made, and once or twice I had 
seemed to be interrupted by little tedious 
sounds. At last I stopped and opened the 
door, and there, crouching down, I found 
the most beautiful little creature I had 
ever seen in my life. It was the child of 
my neighbor. Yes, monsieur! you divine, 
you divine! That was the Leonora!” 

“And she is not your compatriot?” I 
asked, 

“A Hungarian? ah, no! Yet every 
piece of her pure Slav! But I weary you, 
monsieur; I make a long story.” 

I protested my interest; and after a 
little side glance of dubious scrutiny, he 
continued in a constrained monotone, as 
one who told over to himself some rosary 
of sad, enchanting memories. 

“ Ah, yes! she was beautiful ; that mys- 
terious, sad, Slavonic beauty ; a thing quite 
special and apart. And, as a child, it was 
more tragical and strange; that dusky 
hair, those profound and luminous eyes, 





seeming to mourn over tragedies they had 
never known. A strange, wild, silent 
child! She might have been eight or 
nine then; but her little soul was hungry 
for music. It was a veritable passion; 
and when she became, at last, my good 
friend, she told me how often she had lain 
for long hours outside my door, listening 
to my violin. I gave hera kind of scolding, 
such as one could to so beautiful a little 
creature, for the passage was draughty 
and cold, and sent her away with some 
bon-bons. She shook back her long dark 
hair: ‘ You are not angry and I am not 
naughty,’ she said; ‘and I shall come 
back. I thank you for your bon-bons ; but 
I like your music better than bon-bons, or 
fairy-tales, or anything in the world.’ 

* But she never came back to the pas- 
sage again, monsieur! The next time I 
came across the count, I sent her an invi- 
tation, a little diffidently, for he had never 
spoken to me of her, and he was a strange 
and difficult man. Now he _ simply 
shrugged his shoulders, with a smile in 
which, for once, there seemed more en- 
tertainment than malice. The child could 
visit me when she chose; if it amused 
either of us, so much the better. And we 
were content, and she came to me often; 
after a while, indeed, she was with me al- 
most always. Child as she was, she had 
already the promise of her magnificent 
voice; and I taught her to use it, to sing, 
and to play on the piano, and on the vio- 
lin, to which she took the most readily. 
She was like a singing bird in the room, 
such pure, clear notes! And she grew 
very fond of me; she would fall asleep at 
last in my arms, and so stay until the count 
would take her with him when he entered 
long after midnight. He came to me nat- 
urally for her soon; and they never 
seemed long, those hours that I watched 
over her sleep. I never knew him harsh 
or unkind to the child; he seemed simply 
indifferent to her, as to everything else. 
He had exhausted life, and he hated it; 
and he knew that death was on him, and 
he hated that even more. And yet he was 
careful of her, after a fashion ; buying her 
bon-bons, and little costumes, when he 
was in the vein; pitching his voice softly 
when he would stay and talk to me, as 
though he relished her sleep. One night 
he did not come to fetch her at all. I had 
wrapped a blanket round the child where 
she lay on my bed, and had sat down to 
watch by her; and presently I too fell 
asleep. I do not know how long I slept, 
but when I woke there was a grey light in 
the room. I was very cold and stiff, but 
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I could hear, close by, the soft, regular 
breathing of the child. There wasa great 
uneasiness on me; and after a while I 
stole out across the passage and knocked 
at the count’s door. There was no an- 
swer, but it gave when I tried it, and so I 
wentin. The lamp had smouldered out; 
there was a sick odor of Jétrol every- 
where, and the shutters were closed; but 
through the chinks the pitiless grey dawn 
streamed in, and showed me the count sit- 
ting very still by the table. His face wore 
a most curious smile, and had not his 
great cavernous eyes been open, I should 
have believed him asleep; suddenly it 
came to me that he was dead. He was not 
a good man, monsieur, nor an amiable; 
but a true virtuoso and full of information, 
and I grieved. I have had masses said 
for the repose of his soul.” 

He paid a tribute of silence to the dead 
man’s memory, and then he went on: “It 
seemed quite natural that I should take his 
child. There was no one to care, no one 
to object; it happened quite easily. We 
went, the little one and I, to another part 
of the city. We made quite a new life. 


Oh! my God! it is a very long time ago.” 

Quite suddenly his voice went tremu- 
lous ; but aftera pause, hardly perceptible, 
he recovered himself, and continued with 
an accent of apology: “I am a foolish 


old man, and very garrulous. It is not 
good to think of that nor to talk of it; I 
do not know why 1 do. But what would 
you have? She loved me then; and she 
had the voice and the disposition of an 
angel. I have never been very happy; I 
think sometimes, monsieur, that we oth- 
ers, who care much for art, are not per- 
mitted that. But certainly those few rapid 
days when she was a child were good ; and 
yet they were the days of my defeat. I 
found myself out then. I was never to be 
a great artist, a maestro; a second-rate 
man, a good music-teacher for young la- 
dies, a capable performer in an orchestra, 
what you will, but a great artist, never! 
Yet in those days, even when my opera 
failed, I had consolation. I could say, I 
have a child! I would have kept her 
with me always, but it could not be; from 
the very first she would be a singer. I 
knew always that a day would come when 
she would not need me. She was meant 
to be the world’s delight, and I had no 
right to keep her, even if I could. I held 
my beautiful, strange bird in her cage, 
until she beat her wings against the bars ; 
then I opened the door. At the last, I 
think, that is all we can do for our chil- 
dren, our best beloved, our very heart- 
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strings; stand free of them; let them go. 
The world is very weary, but we must all 
find that out for ourselves. Perhaps when 
they are tired they will come home; per- 
haps not, perhaps not. It was to the Con- 
servatoire at Milan that I sent her finally, 
and it was at La Scala that she afterwards 
appeared. And at La Scala too, poor 
child, she met her evil genius, the man 
named Romanoff, a baritone in her com- 
pany, own son of the devil, whom she 
married. Ah, if I could have prevented 
it, if I could have prevented it!” 

He lapsed intoa long silence; a great 
weariness seemed to have come over him; 
and in the grey light which filtered in 
through the dingy window blinds his face 
was pinched and wasted, unutterably old 
and forlorn. 

“But I did not prevent it,” he said at 
last, * for all my good-will ; perhaps merely 
hastened it by unseasonable interference. 
And so we went in different ways with an- 
ger, I fear,and at least with sore hearts 
and misunderstanding.” 

He spoke with an accent of finality, and 
so sadly that in a sudden rush of pity I 
was moved to protest. 

“But surely you meet sometimes; 
surely this woman, who was as your own 
child 7” 

He stopped me with a solemn appealing 
gesture. 

“You are young, and you do not alto- 
gether understand. You must not judge 
her ; you must not believe that she forgets, 
that she does not care. Only it is better 
like this, because it could never be as be- 
fore. I could nothelp her. I want noth- 
ing that she can give me, no, not anything; 
I have my memories. I hear of her from 
time totime; I hear what the world says 
of her, the imbecile world, and I smile. 
Do I not know best ?>— I, who carried her 
in my arms when she was that high!” 


III. 


I saw him once more at the little restau- 
rant in Soho, before a sudden change of 
fortune, calling me abroad for an absence, 
as it happened, of years, closed the habit 
of our society. He gave me the God- 
speed of a brother artist, though mine was 
not the way of music, with many proph- 
esies of my success; and the pressure of 
his hand as he took leave of me was trem- 
ulous. 

“T am an old man, monsieur, and we 
may not meet again inthis world, I wish 
you all the chances you deserve in Paris; 
but I—I shall greatly miss you. If you 





come back in time you will find me in the 
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old places; and if not — there are things 
of mine which I should wish you to have, 
that shall be sent you.” 

And indeed it proved to be our last 
meeting. I went to Paris; a fitful corre- 
spondence intervened, grew infrequent, 
ceased ; then a little later came to me the 
notification, very brief and official, of his 
death in the French Hospital of pneumo- 
nia. It was followed by a few remem- 
brances of him, sent at his request, I 
learned, by the priest who had adminis- 
tered to him the last offices ; some books 
that he had greatly cherished, works of 
Gluck, for the most part ; an antique ivory 
crucifix of very curious workmanship ; and 
his violin, a beautiful instrument dated 
1670 and made at Nuremberg, yet with a 
tone which seemed to me at least as fine 
as that of the Cremonas. It had an in- 
trinsic value to me apart from its asso- 
ciations, for I too was something of an 
amateur, and since this seasoned melodi- 
ous wood had come into my possession, I 
was inspired to take my facility more seri- 
ously. To play in public, indeed, I had 
neither leisure nor desire; but in certain 
salons of my acquaintance, where music 
was much in vogue, I made from time to 
time a desultory appearance. I set down 


these facts because, as it happened, this 


ineffectual talent of mine which poor 
Cristich’s legacy had recalled to life was 
to procure me an interesting encounter. I 
had played at a house where I was a 
stranger, brought there by a friend, to 
whose insistence I had yielded somewhat 
reluctantly, although he had assured me 
—and, I believe, with reason —that it 
was a house where the indirect or Attic 


invitation greatly prevailed —in brief, a 


place where one met very queer people. 
The hostess was American, a charming 
woman of unimpeachable antecedents, but 
whose passion for society, which while it 
must always be interesting, need not al- 
ways be equally reputable, had exposed 
her evenings to the suspicion of her com- 
patriots. And when I had discharged my 
part in the programme and had leisure to 
look around me, I saw at a glance that 
their suspicion was justified; very queer 
people indeed were there. The large, hot 
rooms were cosmopolitan—infidels and 
Jews, everybody and nobody; a scanda- 
lously promiscuous assemblage! And 
there with a half start, which was not at 
first recognition, my eyes stopped before 
a face which brought me a confused rush 
of memories. It was that of a woman, 
who sat on an ottoman in the smallest room, 
which was almostempty. Her companion 
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was a small, vivacious man, with a grey 
imperial and the red ribbon in his button- 
hole, to whose continuous stream of talk, 
eked out with meridional gestures, she had 
the air of being listlessly resigned. Her 
dress, a marvel of discretion, its color the 
yellow of old ivory, was of some very rich 
and stiff stuff cut high to her neck; that, 
and her great black hair, clustered to a 
crimson rose at the top of her head, made 
the pallor of her face a thing to marvel at. 
Her beauty was at once sombre and illu- 
minating, and youthful too, It was the 
woman of thirty ; but her complexion, and 
her arms, which were bare, were soft in 
texture as a young girl’s. 

I made my way, as well as I could for 
the crowd, to my hostess, listened, with 
what patience I might, to some polite 
praise of my playing, and made my re- 
quest. 

“Mrs. Destrier, I have an immense 
favor to ask; introduce me to Madame 
Romanoff ! ” 

She gave me a quick, shrewd smile; 
then I remembered stories of her intimate 
quaintness. 

“ My dear young man, I have no objec- 
tion. Only I warn you, she is not conver- 
sational ; you will make no good of it, and 
you will be disappointed ; perhaps that will 
be best. Please remember, I am respon- 
sible for nobody.” 

“Ts she so dangerous ?” I asked. “ But 
never mind; I believe that I have some- 
thing to say which may interest her.” . 

“ Oh, for that!” she smiled elliptically ; 
“ ves, she is most dangerous. But I will 
introduce you; you shall tell me how you 
succeed.” 

I bowed and smiled; she laid a light 
hand on my arm, and I piloted her to the 
desired corner. It seemed that the chance 
was with me. The little, fluent foreigner 
had just vacated his seat; and when the 
prima donna had acknowledged the hasty 
mention of my name, with a bare inclina- 
tion of her head, I was emboldened to 
succeed toit. And then I wassilent. In 
the perfection of that dolorous face I 
could not but be reminded of the tradition 
which has always ascribed something fatal 
and inevitable to the possession of great 
gifts, of genius, or uncommon fortune, or 
a singular personal beauty, and the com- 
monplace of conversation failed me, 

After a while she looked askance at 
me, with a sudden flash of resentment. 

** You speak no French, monsieur ! And 
yet you write it well enough; I have read 
your stories.” 

I acknowledged madame’s irony, per- 
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mitting myself to hope that my efforts had 
met with madame’s approval. 

“A dc bonne heure/ 1 perceive you 
also speak it. Is that why you wished to 
be presented, to hear my criticisms ? ” 

** Let me answer that question when you 
have answered mine.” 

She glanced curiously over her feath- 
ered fan, then with the slightest upward 
inclination of her statuesque shoulders, 
“JT admire your books; but are your 
women quite just? I prefer your play- 
ing. 

“ That is better, madame! It was to 
talk of that I came.” 

“ Your playing?” 

“ My violin.” 

“ You want me to look at it? 
Cremona?” 

“It is not a Cremona; but if you like 
I will give it to you.” 

Her dark eyes shone out in amazed 
amusement. 

“ You are eccentric, monsieur! but your 
nation has a privilege of eccentricity. At 
least, you amuse me; and I have wearied 
myself enough this long evening. Show 


It is a 


me your violin; I am something of a vir- 
tuosa.” 

I took the instrument from its case, 
handed it to her in silence, watching her 


gravely. She received it with the dexter- 
ous hands of a musician, looked at the 
splendid stains on the back, then bent 
over towards the light in a curious scru- 
tiny of the little faded signature of its 
maker, the fec?¢t of an obscure Bavarian 
of the seventeenth century. It was a long 
time before she raised her eyes. 

When she spoke her rich voice had a 
note of imperious entreaty in it. ‘ Your 
violin interests me, monsieur! Oh, I know 
that wood! It came to you——” 

“A legacy from an esteemed friend.” 

“ His name?” she cried, with the flash 
which I waited for. 

** Maurice Cristich, madame !” 

We were deserted in our corner. The 
company had strayed in, one by one, to the 
large sa/on with its great piano, where a 
young Russian musician, a pupil of Cho- 
pin, sat down to play with no conventional 
essay of preliminary chords an expected 
morsel. The strains of it wailed in just 
then through the heavy, screening cur- 
tains ; a mad valse of his own, that no 
human feet could dance to; a pitiful, pas- 
sionate thing that thrilled the nerves pain- 
fully, ringing the changes between volup- 
tuous sorrow and the merriment of devils, 
and burdened always with the weariness 
of “all the Russias” — the proper We/t- 
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schmerz of a young, disconsolate people. 
It seemed to charge the air, like electric- 
ity, with passionate undertones; it gave 
intimate facilities, and a tense personal 
note to our interview. 

“A legacy! so he is gone!” She 
swayed to me with a wail in her voice, 
in a sort of childish abandonment: “ And 
you tellme! Ah!” She drew back, chill- 
ing suddenly with a touch of visible suspi- 
cion. “You hurt me, monsieur! Is it a 
stroke at random? You spoke of a gift; 
you say you knew, esteemed him. You 
were with him? Perhaps a message - 

“He died alone, madame. I have no 
message. If there were none, it might be, 
perhaps, that he believed you had not 
cared for it. If that were wrong, I could 
tell you that you were not forgotten. Oh, 
he loved you! I had his word for it, and 
the story. The violin is yours. Do not 
mistake me; it is not for your sake but 
his. Hediedalone; value it, as I should, 
madame.” 

They were insolent words, perhaps 
cruel, provoked from me by the mixed na- 
ture of my attraction to her; the need of 
turning a reasonable and cool front to that 
pathetic beauty, that artful music, which 
whipped jaded nerves to mutiny. The 
arrow in them struck so true, that I was 
shocked at my work. It transfixed the 
child in her, latent in most women, which 
moaned at my feet; so that for sheer 
shame, as though it were actually a child 
I had hurt, I could have fallen and kissed 
her hands. 

“ Oh, you judge me hard; you believe 
the worst of me; and why not? I am 
againstthe world! Atleast he might have 
taught you to be generous, that kind old 
man! Have I forgotten, do you think? 
Am I so happy, then? Oh, it is a just 
question! The world busies itself with 
me, and you are in the lap of its tongues. 
Has it ever accused me of that, of happi- 
ness? Cruel, cruel! I have paid my pen- 
alties, and a woman is not free to do as 
she will. But would not I have gone to 
him, fora word,asign? Yes, for the sake 
of my childhood. And to-night when you 
showed me that,” her white hand swept 
over the violin with something of a caress, 
“TI thought it had come; yes, from the 
grave! and you make it more bitter by 
readings of your own, You strike me 
hard.” 

I bent forward in real humility; her 
voice had tears in it, though her splendid 
eyes were hard. 

“ Forgive me, madame! a vulgar stroke 





at random. I had no right to make it; he 
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told me only good of you. Forgive me; 
and for proof of your pardon, — I am seri- 
ous now, — take his violin.” 

Her smile, as she refused me, was full 
of sad dignity. 

“You have made it impossible, mon- 
sieur. It would remind me only now of 
how ill you think of me. I beg you to 
keep it.’ 

The music had died away suddenly, and 
its ceasing had been followed by a loud 
murmur of applause. The prima donna 


rose, and stood for a moment, observing 
me irresolutely. 

“TI leave you and your violin, monsieur. 
I have to sing presently, with such voice 
I bid you both 


as our talk has left me. 
adieu.” 

“Ah, madame,” I deprecated, “ you 
will think again of this. I will send it you 
in the morning. I have no right——” 

She shook her head; then with a sud- 
den flash of amusement, or fantasy, “I 
agree, monsieur, onacondition. To prove 
a you shall bring it me your- 
self, 

I professed that her favor overpowered 
me. She named an hour when she would 
be at home; an address in the Avenue 
Des Champs Elysées, which I noted on 
my tablets. 

“Not adieu, then, monsieur; but au 
revoir |” 

I bowed perplexedly, holding the cur- 
tain aside to let her sweep through; and 
once more she turned back, gathering up 
her voluminous train, to repeat with a 
glance and accent which I found mystify- 
ing: “ Remember, monsieur, it is only az 
revoir /” 

That last glimpse of her, with the 
strange mockery and an almost elfish mal- 
ice in her fine eyes, went home with me 
later, to cause vague disquiet and fresh 
suspicion of her truth. The spell of her 
extraordinary personal charm removed, 
doubt would assert itself. Was she quite 
sincere? Was her fascination not a ques- 
tionable one? Might not that almost 
childish outburst of a grief so touching 
and at the time convincing, be, after all, 
fictitious ; the movement of a born actress 
and enchantress of men, quick to seize as 
by a nice professional instinct the oppor- 
tunity of an effect? Had her whole atti- 
tude been a deliberate pose, a sort of 
trick? The sudden changes in her subtle 
voice, the undercurrent of mockery in an 
invitation which seemed inconsequent, put 
me on my guard, reinforced all my deep- 
seated prejudices against the candor of 
the feminine soul. Itleft me with a vision 
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of her, fantastically vivid, recounting to an 
intimate circle, to an accompaniment of 
some discreet laughter, and the popping 
of champagne corks, the success of her 
imposition, the sentimental concessions 
she had extorted from a notorious student 
of cynical moods. 

“A dangerous woman!” cried Mrs. 
Destrier with the world, which might con- 
ceivably be right; at least, I was fain to 
add, a woman whose laughter would be 
merciless. Certainly I had no temper for 
adventures; and a visit to Madame Ro- 
manoff on so sentimental an errand seemed 
to me, the more I pondered it, to belong 
to this category, to be rich in distasteful 
possibilities. Must I write myself pusil- 
lanimous if I confess that I never made 
it; that I committed my old friend’s violin 
into the hands of the woman who had been 
his pupil by the vulgar aid of a commis- 
Stonaire ? 

Pusillanimous or simply prudent; or 
perhaps cruelly unjust to a person who 
had paid penalties and greatly needed 
kindness? It is a point I have never 
been able to decide, though I have tried 
to raise theories on the ground of her ac- 
quiescence. It seemed to me on the 
cards that my fiddle, bestowed so cava- 
lierly, should be refused. And yet even 
the fact of her retaining it is open to two 
interpretations; and Cristich testified for 
her. Maurice Cristich! Madame Roma- 
noff! the renowned Romanoff, Maurice 
Cristich! Have I been pusillanimous, 
prudent, or merely cruel? For the life 
of me I cannot say. 

ERNEST DowsON. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, ARCH- 

BISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

THE life of Archbishop Tait * might not 
appear at the first glance one which would 
much attract the general reader. That it 
means the history of the Church’ of En- 
gland in his time has been said with much 
truth; and tired as we are by squabbles 
and trials—by the hideous invention of 
the aggrieved parishioner on the one side, 
and the half-theatrical martyr in prison on 
the other, whois like the prisoner of the 
Vatican in voluntary durance, because he 
will give in to no man, specially not to his 


* Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By Randall T. Davidson, D.D., Dean of Wind- 
sor, and William Benham, B.D., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Macmillan & Co., London. 
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bishop — we are perhaps not deeply anx- 
ious to read, before it settles well into the 
past, the history of the Church of England. 
We confess, on our own part, to a great 
reluctance to tackle the lives of contem- 
porary public men, which are chiefly a 
record of public events a little too old for 
immediate interest— having had that so 
recently at first hand—and much too 
young for history. But there is much 
more in Archbishop Tait’s life than a mere 
narrative of ecclesiastical progress during 
the last fifty years. It is not a work of 
genius; the writers have not, perhaps, 
been able, or even attempted, to present 
to us one of those vivid portraits that illu- 
minate an age, or make a single figure 
stand out as if painted by Titian. Such 
achievements are very rare, and demand a 
great artist. And perhaps Tait was not 
the man for such a portrait. But there is 
here not only a most excellent narrative of 
the events in his life, with their great in- 
fluence on the history of the time, but a 
clear, grave image of the man as he lived 
and as he died, consistent, never losing a 
strong personal identity, such as is thor- 
oughly satisfactory to the mind. Higher 
color would not have been appropriate to 
the subject. It has not the relief of the 


archbishop’s robes, the red and white 
which tempts the painter, but is entirely 


set forth in those more serious tones which 
are the usual clothing of men in an un- 
decorative age. But the grave personality, 
the individual character, is neverlost. “A 
still strong man in a blatant land,” is the 
best description that can be given of the 
portrait thus set before us. The arch- 
bishop was not faultless; he had his weak- 
nesses, as characteristic as his strength. 
Sometimes his moderation was, though it 
seems a contradiction in terms, carried too 
far. He was mistaken, perhaps, in some 
of his measures. He would scarcely be 
aman if this was not the case. By times 
he was too anxious to find the practicable 
juste milieu — the compromise that would 
work, By times, perhaps—but this al- 
most, as might be said, fictitiously, for the 
advantage of the Church, pressing an au- 
thority to which he was himself indifferent 
— he stood too much on the power of the 
bishops, and their right to enforce sub- 
jection — a power which seems to crumble 
away at the first assertion, and finds noth- 
ing but rebellion where submission ought 
to be. But the almost faultless temper 
and simple dignity of the man are admira- 
bly preserved through all, and we are 
made to see him in his plain dutifulness, 
without exaggeration, and with no adven- 
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titious interest or romantic light of enthu- 
siasm thrown upon his plain but powerful 
career and character. It is by a simple 
truth, almost more impressive than art, 
that this result has been attained, and it 
is one highly creditable to the joint au- 
thors of this important biography. 

Archbishop Tait was reproached to the 
very end of his life by his opponents for 
his Presbyterian mind—a curious accu- 
sation to be brought against one who held 
his office so high. But anger is not dis- 
criminating, and perhaps what these critics 
meant was that he had an impartiality of 
judgment and broad sympathy, which is 
more fully developed among those who 
have close relations with members of an- 
other communion than among those who 
have been trained to believe that the king- 
dom of God is to be found only in their 
own. He had not a Presbyterian mind. 
His mind, we should say, was strongly 
Episcopalian, prelatic, loving above all 
things the sober authority of the Episco- 
pate, a thing conventionally odious to 
Presbyterians. But he had the absence 
of prejudice which is natural to a man ac- 
quainted by absolute knowledge with the 
high mind and noble lives which can exist 
in aregion of spiritual consciousness quite 
different from his own. The son ofa reli- 
gious and good Presbyterian is not likely 
to consider his father’s house as cut off 
from spiritual life because the Apostolical 
succession is not a doctrine held in it. 
To this divergence of his life from its 
original atmosphere he probably owed his 
extreme toleration and desire to reach a 
basis of agreement whenever that might 
be possible, and to oppose ali violent 
measures with his utmost strength. This, 
unfortunately, is by no means a character- 
istic of the Presbyterian mind, which is 
as little addicted by nature to toleration 
as any mind can be; buta fiery assailant 
in a Church paper, or a red-hot curate at 
a High Church assemblage, was not likely 
to pause upon that. 

Archibald Campbell Tait came of one 
of those excellent yet unremarkable fam- 
ilies who are the strength and the salt of 
national life — well-born, in the best sense 
of the word, of previous generations of 
educated and responsible men and women 
— well-bred, at once in the fundamental 
sense of a life bound to serious occupation 
and service to mankind, and in the super- 
ficial sense of “the best education,” 
though he had always something of the 
Scotch indifference to recondite scholar- 
ship. His election to a scholarship at 





Balliol (where he had gone a short time 
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before as Snell scholar) seems to have at 
once determined his career, turning him 
into the more highly cultivated paths of 
English ecclesiasticism from those home- 
lier ways in which he had been born. It 
is curious, however, to note that his fam- 
ily had, up to the time of his own father, 
been Episcopalian, belonging to one of the 
old remnants of the Church which had 
never yielded to the form of doctrine and 
discipline established in Scotland at the 
Revolution. Very easy and genial was 
the fellowship between the established 
Church and the old non-jurors in that day. 
The Apostolical succession gave warmth 
to their own bosoms, let us hope, but im- 
parted no ecclesiastical arrogance to those 
old native bishops and clergy who recog- 
nized the minister as a brother, and whose 
agency disturbed no parochial peace. No 
militant directorship, or presumption of 
higher authority, was among such kindly 
old Scotsmen, Scotch of the Scotch, as 
John Skinner; neither was it known at a 
much later date, among men represented 
by Dean Ramsay, one of the last of those 
native and kindly priests. Intolerance 
came in with the new development, which 
made the old Scotch Episcopal chapel 
into “the English church,” so-called in 
Scotland, and filled it with a new class of 
missionaries 7” partibus infidelium, con- 
temptuous of the forms of faith which 
they did not know, and asserting strongly 
their own superior claims. 

The fact that Archbishop Tait, for in- 
stance, was perfectly calm amid the uproar, 
so strangely foolish we cannot but think, 
which raged in the Church of England 
over such a practically harmless measure 
as the Burials Bill, was no doubt due to 
the fact that his forefathers had slept 
peaceably side by side with the “dourest ” 
Presbyterians in the old kirkyard at Lang- 
side, and that no opposition had ever arisen 
to that natural and touching amity of the 
grave. So much as there was of change 
in his belief, or at least in the outward 
garments in which that faith was dressed, 
occurred on the verge of manhood when 
he came to Balliol, and his steadfast adhe- 
rence to his principles was always conspic- 
uous. Seven years after, when he was 
already tutor of his college, the tempting 
opening of a Glasgow professorship, with 
its high fees and much leisure, had a great 
fascination for him; but notwithstanding 
the example of various other English 
Churchmen who had cheerfully swallowed 
the Westminster Confession, then a neces- 
sary formula for any occupant of a pro- 
fessor’s chair in Scotland, Tait steadfastly 
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declined to compromise his truth and 
honor by thus professing a nominal accept- 
ance of standards under which he could 
not fight. “I have nothing to do with 
judging other people, but it seems to me 
that a man who, intending to remain an 
Episcopalian, sets his hand to such an 
unqualified declaration, does neither more 
nor less than write one thing and mean 
another.” There was enough of that in 
another direction in those stirring days in 
Oxford. Either on one side or another 
the young don would have none of it. 

It is curious to find how in the very so- 
berness of his mind, deeply imbued as he 
was with a Scotch dislike of gush, and 
sensitive tothe absurdity of overestimates 
of all kinds, the young scholar of Balliol 
(a personage not generally likely to make 
light of his own claims or think small- 
beer of himself) declares himself sick of 
letters of congratulation on the subject of 
his scholarship, “Written in as high- 
flown style as if I had been appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury at once, or been 
invited by the Poles, on account of my 
extraordinary merits, to accept the sover- 
eignty of their kingdom. I am sure 
when these letters are published in my 
memoirs they will be found a thousand 
times more bombastical than those which 
I receive when promoted to the first named 
of these dignities.” This was no doubt 
said lightly enough and in jest, in the se- 
rene composure of nineteen; but it is a 
very curious utterance in the light of after 
years. 

Tait was throughout his life a fortunate 
man. At twenty-three he became a fel- 
low of his college. The reader does not 
need to be reminded what the period was 
in which this young man entered active 
and responsible life, for the air has re- 
cently been agitated by too many echoes 
and revivals of that exciting time to leave 
any one who has any title to the qualifica- 
tions of reader, in oblivion of Tract XC., 
and all the tumults which arose from it. 
We confess for our own part that all the 
interesting subtleties of the mind of New- 
man, and his picturesque position, which 
is so dazzling as to confound the judgment, 
do not conciliate us to this much-discussed 
tract, and that the plain man’s simple in- 
ability to see how he could “write one 
thing and mean another” is to ourselves 
much more sympathetic. We donot, how- 
ever, intend to enter upon this question, 
which has already been so widely dis- 
cussed, except to note that by the date 
1841, at which it was issued, Tait at thirty 
was in so influential a position, as senior 
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tutor of his college, as to be able to inspire 
and lead the protest of the four tutors, the 
first strong barrier put up against that 
wonderful and exuberant flood. It was in 
Oxford, at least, the unpopular side to 
take. His own generation was drawn 
away to a great degree by that romantic 
and attractive influence, and some of his 
own most intimate friends were deeply in- 
fluenced by it, and for life. Tait called 
no names, imputed no motives, at this or 
any other time; but he set himself like a 
rock against the current which, in his 
plain and strong judgment, was sweeping 
onward not only to theological changes of 
the most radical description, but to what 
was of even greater importance, a loosen- 
ing of the common bonds of truth and 
honor. He was not, perhaps, of the form 
of intelligence which can understand these 
subtle deflections, or harmonize them with 
any rule of morals. He believed black to 
be black and white to be white in such 
things, even though in practical life he 
was ever (perhaps) too much disposed to 
prefer the practicable grey in practical 
matters. This was his first public act; 
and there is no doubt that to be one of the 
four tutors was not, in his especial world, 
to commend one’s self to popular admira- 
tion and liking. It almost cost him his 


wife, the helpmeet who was so truly 
adapted to him, and of so much impor- 


tance in his after-life. Fortunately so 
temperate in its strength was this first 
public utterance that it did not cost him 
his friends, although the natural progress 
of events and opinions carried many of 
them ina direction so different from his 
that familiar intercourse became less and 
less possible. 

One of the best things in this admirably 
compiled book is the account given by 
Dean Lake of Durham of his lifelong 
friend at different periods of his career, 
which are at once graphic and understand- 
ing. Tait was his tutor, though buta few 
years older than himself, and impressed 
his friend early with an appreciation of 
unusual qualities. “He was then” (on 
leaving Oxford) “a man of marked char- 
acter rather than of the genius which dis- 
tinctly influences others — thoroughly 
Scotch in its independence, its caution, 
and its reserve of expression, but also with 
a reserve of power which belonged to the 
man himself —a character which was sure 
to grow.” 

His first step into life out of the univer- 
sity was the head-mastership of Rugby in 
succession to Arnold —a step sufficient to 
take away any man’s breath. It is impos- 
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sible not to wonder even now on what 
ground he offered himself, or why he was 
accepted for such a post. No young man 
of thirty in the world, one is tempted to 
think, could fill such a place, and scarcely 
any one from a foreign sphere, who had 
not been formed under the overmastering 
prestige and influence of Arnold, —a man 
who was not only a beloved teacher but a 
superstition. “It was mainly at the in- 
stigation of Lake and Stanley” that this 
step was taken ; but both these authorities 
were stricken with awe and alarm, par- 
tially comic, at the consequence of the 
step they had advised, when, to their ter- 
ror and wonder, their candidate, not a 
Rugby man, not sharing Dr. Arnold’s 
views, not a fine scholar, the climax of 
objection, was actually appointed. They 
express their alarm with youthful frank- 
ness,—a candor which, though it was 
deadly serious, is very amusing. ‘Oh, 
my dear Tait,” cries the first, “I do not 
envy you if you get it! I quite quake for 
the awful responsibility of putting on that 
giant’s armor. However, I really believe 
you are far the best. My main fears are 
for your sermons being dull, and your 
Latin prose and composition generally 
weak, in which latter points you will have, 
I think, hard work.” Arthur Stanley is 
still more comic in his appalled sense of 
the tremendous responsibility. All the 
vivacious twitterings of his letters (very 
schoolboyish, one must acknowledge) 
come to an end in the overwhelming 
thought of his friend’s temerity. This is 
what he says :— 


The awful intelligence of your election has 
just reached me. At any time it would have 
een a most serious responsibility to me: 
from circumstances which have transpired in 
the last week, it is absolutely overwhelming. 
I have not heart to say more than that I con- 
jure you by your friendship for me, your rev- 
erence for your great predecessor, your sense 
of the sacredness of your office, your devotion 
to Him whose work you are now more than 
ever called upon to do, to lay aside every 
thought for the present except that of repair- 
ing your deficiencies. 


There is something half ludicrous, and 
which no doubt brought the twinkle of 
ever-lively humor to the new head-mas- 
ter’s eye, even in the midst of his own 
very serious sense of responsibility, in the 
despair of his proposers over their suc- 
cess —which would not be less when 
Stanley’s rueful apology reached him : — 

Forgive me if, in the first agony of distress, 


when your election brought before me what I 
had lost —not only in him at Rugby, but in 
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you at Oxford—I may have spoken too 
sadly. You must not expect that I could go 
scathless through so terrible a convulsion as 
this has been. 

There is a note of the hysterical in 
these outcries which is in curious contrast 
to the serious composure and inalienable 
good sense of the object of them. Tait 
no doubt knew his Stanley well, and un- 
derstood what this terribie convulsion 
meant. He himself stands with a perfect 
modesty through all, feeling the serious- 
ness of the position, the responsibility, the 
extreme difficulty of the task before him, 
yet standing fast with no emotional per- 
turbations. ‘ Without incessant prayer I 
am lost,” is what he himself says in the 
privacy of his daily record. “ Almighty 
God give me strength of body to stand 
the labor of this place, and strength of 
mind to conduct myself in it aright.” 

The boys at Rugby, who in their baby- 
hood felt “the care of all the Churches ” 
upon them; the masters all moulded and 
impressed by Arnold’s hand, — must have 
been as difficult a charge as ever man un- 
dertook. And Tait had at once to exalt 
and to modify that superstition. “ There 
was truth as well as humor,” says Dean 


Bradley, speaking of him some years later, 
‘sin his remark (to which I cordially as- 
sented) that we had other things to do at 


Rugby besides exalting the Arnold tradi- 
tion.” As it happened, however, that ac- 
cess to the hearts of his difficult charge 
which the conscientious work of years 
had but partially attained was secured to 
Tait, by a terrible illness which brought 
him to the very verge of the grave. Of 
no man could it be more truly said that 
his greatest misfortunes had emphatically 
served him in his progress in life. That 
illness helped him to the Deanery of Car- 
lisle; and the dreadful calamity which 
overwhelmed him in that town, and which 
touched the heart of the whole country, 
had no doubt a great share in determining 
his elevation (at that time) to the see of 
London —or let us say, rather, to a see. 
Neither queen nor people could brook that 
the desolate father and mother should go 
back to the home so full of the echoes of 
dear voices silenced. That it was the 
bishopric of London which was given him, 
one of the most important posts in the 
Church, was no doubt due to his own 
merits, and the excellent instinct of the 
minister who appointed him. But he 
could scarcely have attained that elevation 
‘so soon but for the Innocents —the little 
band of angelic sufferers, five little daugh- 
ters, of whom he was deprived in one 
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fortnight. Such an affliction impresses 
the most indifferent. The present writer 
recollects seeing the Bishop of London 
very soon after his appointment, and be- 
ing touched and awed beyond expression 
by the lines of sorrow and patience, the 
look of a man barely escaped with his life 
from an overwhelming catastrophe, which 
was in his face. 

His career in London is one of which 
there could scarcely be two opinions. He 
penetrated the whole vast diocese with a 
swift and thorough organization; and 
though no man has yet solved the tremen- 
dous problem of how to convert such a 
seething world of human trouble, restless- 
ness, and suffering, into the harmony of a 
dutiful and religious life, his exertions 
made, the utmost that man could say, such 
a difference for the better as was not only 
highly perceptible during his lifetime, but 
has remained after him. The Bishop of 
London’s Fund is in itself a great thing; 
but greater still is the enormous stimula- 
tion of parochial work, and the great num- 
ber, energy, and zeal of lay workers, which 
has so entirely changed the face of things 
within the last quarter of acentury. Much 
of this is no doubt owing to the additional 
earnestness, which is the happy result both 
of the Ritualistic movement in the Church 
and of that opposed to it. It is not often 
that religious controversy of the hottest 
and most impassioned kind is attained by 
such a fortunate accompaniment; and it 
is but a due recognition of the real piety 
and burning zeal of the High Church party 
to allow that their movement, which is 
concerned about so many trivial things, 
and which elevates vestments and candle- 
sticks into matters of moral and religious 
importance, has at the same time been the 
source of most thorough missionary work, 
and the highest philanthropic exertions 
for the good of the poor. While acknowl- 
edging this, however, it is necessary to 
add that a very great part of the activity 
now existing is to be attributed to the ac- 
tion of Tait as Bishop of London. He 
began his work not only by building 
churches, which his predecessor had al- 
ready done, but by laboring personally at 
the work of filling them, not only with the 
usual respectable congregations who go 
to church by nature, but with those of the 
highways and byways whom he “com- 
pelled to come in”—by all manner of 
additional services, open-air preaching, 
and other modes of stirring and attracting 
the attention of those classes which it is 
so difficult to reach. These were the ex- 
pedients of Methodists and Dissenters in 
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the days when Bishop Tait entered upon 
the work of his diocese. He made it ap- 
parent that every effort for the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses was church work, — 
that missionary labor at home was quite 
as noble as missionary work abroad, as 
self-sacrificing, and even more necessary. 
He procured the opening of Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s for those afternoon 
services which have secured so large an 
attendance. He set the example of seek- 
ing out and making a personal appeal éo 
the population of such great districts as 
Bethnal Green. Those proceedings stim- 
ulated every kind of effort, some of them 
perhaps more fantastic than useful, such 
as the services held in theatres, which was 
a temporary feature of the new influx of 
life; but they were also the beginning of 
the innumerable works now being carried 
out in every quarter of London, so that it 
may almost be said that no man, however 
wretched, is altogether out of the reach, 
save by his own obstinacy or by misad- 
venture, of those saving agencies, public 
and private, which pervade every region 
of the greatest of cities. These efforts 
were not always to the bishop’s mind. 
Exeter Hall and the theatres on one side, 
the ornate rites which attracted a gaping 
public on the other, were difficult agencies 
for a sober ecclesiastical ruler to deal with, 
and the bishop’s first charge is in this way 
an excellent exponent of the principles by 
— so much of his after-work was regu- 
lated. 


I wish to be very explicit as to the general 
principle I have followed in permitting or 
sanctioning these various efforts. When per- 
sons have come to me to propose any work 
of Christian usefulness in the diocese which 
has commended itself to the earnest approval 
of any considerable number of earnest and 
honest members of our Church —if it has 
seemed to me to aim, on the whole, at good 
ends, and to be undertaken zealously and in 
good faith, and to have some fair prospect of 
advancing Christ’s work, I have not hesitated 
to give my sanction to it, though its arrange- 
ments and mode of action might be very dif- 
ferent from what I should myself have sug- 
gested. I have thought that it was the duty 
of my office to present no obstacle to the fair 
development of each man’s zeal, provided I 
believed him sincerely desirous of dedicating 
it to the service of the Church in which I am 
intrusted with authority; and if persons differ- 
ing widely from myself, through respect for 
my office, have thus requested me to allow 
them to put themselves under my protection, 
and professed their willingness in turn to 
have their peculiarities restrained by my au- 
thority, I have not thought myself at liberty 
to decline. This metropolitan diocese is a 
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| world in itself, and its schemes of Christian 

usefulness must suit all tastes. Let all zeal- 
| ous efforts honestly undertaken with the view 
of advancing our Church’s means of reaching 
souls be fairly tried. Properly watched and 
guarded, 7 will soon show whether or not 
they are likely to advance God’s glory. 


Cautious and Scotch to the utmost de- 
gree, the scoffer may say—what High 
Church orators call the Presbyterian mind 
— was the bishop’s indication of efforts 
“that seemed to aim, on the whole, at 
good ends,” “to have some fair prospect ” 
of doing good —a most carefully modified 
statement. And yet what was it other 
than that utterance with which the high- 
est authority of all subdued the vehemence 
of the intolerant apostle? “ Forbid them 
not: for he who is not against us is with 
us.” This was the rule of Bishop Tait’s 
composed and sober soul. 

It was curious that such a man should 
have witnessed, and, to a great extent, 
regulated and kept in check, the two great 
movements that have disturbed the Church 
of England in his time—that of the so- 
called High Church or Ritualistic, Oxford 
or Newman or Romish, according as dif- 
ferent classes entitled it. He was, as has 
been said, one of the four tutors who 
lifted the first protest against that extraor- 
dinary influence which threatened at one 
time to change the character of the Church 
of England altogether, his moral sense 
being altogether revolted by the method 
of interpretation suggested by Tract XC,, 
and perhaps his honest, plain intelligence 
lacking sufficient grace of imagination to 
understand the singular spirit who was its 
author. It is almost a relief to feel, after 
the outburst of writing with which the 
world has been full, that there was one 
good and indeed great man to whom the 
strange character of Cardinal Newman 
was an enigma which awakened more im- 
patience than interest. It was, however, 
only what seemed to him as playing with 
truth which revolted Tait. His after- 
dealings with Ritualists were throughout 
of the most patient kind, and his desire to 
avoid prosecutions and embittered contro- 
versy very great. It was for this purpose 
that he put forward, in what an impartial 
mind must feel to be a most reasonable 
way, the rights and position of the bishops, 
claiming for them an authority on ecclesi- 
astical questions which, if there is any 
meaning in the office of bishop at all, 
should surely be accorded, as it is indeed 
their vazson d’étre. He states this claim, 





at once powerfully and simply, in almost 
the first instance which came before him 
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at the beginning of his career as Bishop 
of London. 


The point beyond which a private clergy- 
man must not go in following his own private 
judgment in the forms of public worship must 
surely, in the very lowest view of episcopal 
authority, be settled by the bishop; and I 
cannot but hope that when your diocesan, 
having given his best attention to the law and 
customs of the Church, forbids an innovation, 
you will drop the practice objected to, though 
you may think it right for your own justifica- 
tion to place on record that you do so merely 
out of deference to an authority which you 
feel bound to respect, and to which indeed 
the Prayer-book distinctly refers you in all 
points that admit of any doubt. I have told 
you that I have no intention at present of 

ringing such matters into a court of justice, 
believing that I best consult the wellbeing of 
the Church, already too much disturbed by 
the agitations of questions of ceremonial, by 
endeavoring to rule, as long as I can, by the 
quiet and private exercise of that power of 
godly admonition with which I am intrusted. 
Let me call to your mind that if, notwithstand- 
ing the legal grounds I have stated to you, 
you still suppose my exposition of the law to 
be erroneous, your dutiful acquiescence in my 
decision does in no wise prejudice the general 
question; while I believe you will on calm 
consideration find such acquiescence satisfac- 
tory to your own conscience, and far more 
likely than a contrary course to further the 
great object you have in view — of your gain- 
ing and retaining a wholesome spiritual influ- 
ence over your people’s souls. 


Thus the bishop magnified his office, 
with a claim not of any official infaliibility, 
but of that natural authority inherent in 
it, which indeed, as we have said, is its 
raison d’étre, the chief and most worthy 


cause for its existence at all. Itis very 
remarkable that the extreme members of 
the High Church party, with their very 
strong belief in the Church’s authority, 
should have unanimously denied and re- 
sisted this power of the bishop, not even 
pretending to yield him any submission at 
all. “I must respectfully decline to obey 
this command, as I believe that in issuing 
it you have (unintentionally of course) 
transgressed the limits of that authority 
which the Church of England has com- 
mitted to her bishops,” says the clergyman 
to whom the above letter was addressed. 
“ And so say all of us,” might his brethren 
have repeated in chorus. It was perhaps 
an instance of the “ Presbyterian mind,” 
and its simplicity, which made Bishop 
Tait believe that, having been set to rule 
in the Church, he had a right to be obeyed. 
His letters to the many recalcitrant clergy 
with whom in the course of his episcopate 
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he was brought face to face, and who flatly 
refused to obey his commands or listen to 
his advice, are models of fine temper and 
anxiety for peace ; but in no one single case 
do we find that his appeal to their judg- 
ment or their sense of dutiful subordina- 
tion had the least success, which is an 
exceedingly curious subject of speculation 
and inquiry. For why should there be 
bishops in a Church if every man is to bea 
law to himself? and by what kind of strange 
self-contradiction is it that men who 
strongly oppose all right of private inter- 
pretation on the part of the people should 
thus maintain their own right to judge for 
themselves, in independence of all author- 
ity? Perhaps, however, Bishop Tait’s tem- 
perate appeal to their good sense and duty 
was not the best means of moving these hot 
spirits. A fulmination of imperious com- 
mand might have suited the case better. 
The legislation upon this subject, which 
was one of the crowning points of the 
archbishop’s life, is explained, and, we 
must add, defended very clearly and with 
much moderation as well as force, in the 
chapter upon the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act. To say that it is defended with 
great elaboration and carefulness is to 
allow that the act in question did not fulfil 
the purpose which was intended, of secur- 
ing an easy and inexpensive treatment of 
such practical questions as those of ritual, 
and thus of bringing a comparatively pow- 
erful solution to one of the problems of 
the time. The most obnoxious thing in 
that act was the creation of the aggrieved 
parishioner, that impious zealot who can 
steal a wafer from what even he allows to 
be the table of the Lord, in order to con- 
vict of illegal practices the clergyman who 
administers it to him, “in remembrance 
that Christ died for thee.” This monster 
was certainly never contemplated by Tait; 
and we should for our own part allow him 
no benefit of clergy should he fall into our 
hands. And the most curious thing in it 
is the passionate refusal of the clergymen 
of the Church of England to allow them- 
selves to be judged by their own authori- 
ties. To the historical observer who is 
not ecclesiastically minded, and who may 
happen to be no partisan either of one 
side or the other, there is a certain amus- 
ing feature in this passionate opposition, 
— the very same men who stay obstinately 
in prison rather than yield to the authority 
of a lay court becoming almost frantic at 
the suggestion that a spiritual superior, 
their own lawful ruler, should try their 
offences and regulate their practices. We 
ask with amazement, By whom, then, do 
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they wish to be judged? or is it the wild- 
est congregational independence which 
the private members of one of the strong- 
est hierarchies in the world desire ? 

The archbishop’s bill was so changed 
in its passage through the Houses of Par- 
liament as to be almost unrecognizable, 
and in that passage lost most of its dis- 
tinctive features; and it has not stood the 
supreme English test of working well. 
But the fundamental objection of the 
clergy to giving to their bishops that obe- 
dience which they had all vowed to ren- 
der, and their revolt from episcopal 
authority, could not be more clearly shown. 
It shows how little confidence the eccle- 
siastic has in his own officers. Such an 
absence of loyalty and allegiance would 
bring any other portion of the body politic 
to swift destruction. Is it not the most 
incontrovertible proof of a something in 
the Church which forbids the action of 
ordinary laws, that even rebellion and 
mutiny do so little harm? It is an un- 
lovely spectacle ; and a hundred times the 
actum est de ecclesia Anglicana has been 
pronounced. But it never comes true. 
Not only “the gates of hell,” but many 
apparently fatal follies with which, if we 
may venture to say so, heaven itself is to 
be accredited, so far as good men and 
good intentions may be allowed to repre- 
sent heaven, are never able to prevail 
against her. 

The Ritualistic movement, however, 
with all its strife and confusion, was not 
the only or the worst form of danger with 
which Archbishop Tait had to deal. It 
is remarkable that within his life and 
episcopate both of the greatest religious 
commotions of our time should have 
sprung up. The effect of the sophistry 
of Tract XC. had scarcely died out in 
lengthening circles from the surface of the 
public mind, when it was again disturbed 
by a still more alarming missile from an- 
other quarter. The “ Essays and Reviews ” 
fell like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky 
upon the not very reflective or deep-think- 
ing English public, which had been con- 
scious indeed of subversive German 
views for some time, but thought as little 
of them as their existence in a language 
comparatively unknown and demanding 
no immediate attention justified. But 
when several clergymen of the Church of 
England came forth to enunciate these 
views the commotion was overwhelming. 
The tone of common thought and general 
intelligence since then has been so modi- 
fied, that it is difficult to comprehend the 
passionate emotions raised by that book. 
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For our own part, we allow that a whole- 
some and lively prejudice against all who 
had anything to do with the publication 
exists in our own mind, along with a strong 
sense of the fact that we should probably 
have very little to say against them nowa- 
days in view of the change that has come 
over the whole face of the intellectual and 
even religious world in respect to the 
questions involved. Few people now con- 
sider the truth of Christianity as bound up 
with the accuracy of the first chapter of 
Genesis, or believe that the authenticity 
of the Gospel is established solely by 
miracles. In this way the work of the 
pioneers of the new criticism has been 
chiefly of effect in elevating our concep- 
tions of religious faith, and showing how 
much nobler and higher is the ground 
upon which it is founded. 

The first idea, however, suggested both 
to the authorities of the Church and the 
general reader by this book, was that, in 
the words of Bishop Wilberforce, its 
writers “could not with moral honesty 
maintain their posts as clergymen of the 
Church of England.” It was exactly the 
same question which had been put with 
so much vehemence in respect to Newman 
and those connected with him. A super- 
ficial, perhaps, but at the same time a very 
simple and practically unanswerable ques- 
tion. How could men who professed 
views of her ordinances and beliefs which 
she had herself expressly denied continue 
in her bosom? How could men who 
questioned the Scriptures read in her daily 
services and the doctrines preached in her 
pulpits, continue to teach and interpret 
these? It is a fatal thing for a Church to 
repress the action of the mind and use 
the knife upon every eccentric growth, 
but still there is no logical answer to that 
demand. Scotland, always absolute, and 
more bound by rigid reason than the 
broader and more tolerant practical mind of 
her partner in national life, cut and hacked 
freely, cutting off for much smaller diver- 
gences of opinion some of the best and 
most devoted of her sons, and was all the 
worse for it both in temper and judgment. 
The action of the rulers of the English 
Church, and of Tait, then Bishop of Lon- 
don, in particular, was exactly the reverse. 
After the first strong disapproval of the 
volume to which he, along with his brother 
bishops, gave utterance, all his exertions 
were devoted to calming the storm, and 
leaving the offenders to their own better 
and cooler judgment of the mistake they 
had made. Prosecution, of course, was 
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of the Church — very naturally and most 
logically, as we have said. But this was 
profoundly against Bishop Tait’s views. 
“We have had,” he says in his private 
diary, “a great duty to express our disap- 
proval; a great duty, also, I think, to 
guard the accused from ill usage; a great 
duty to the Church to guard its doctrine; 
and also to watch for its children likely to 
be led astray by any appearances of per- 
secution.” A more ideal mind for a bishop 
could scarcely be. 

There was, however, a secondary and 
personal question involved in this which 
gave him great distress, and which affords 
what would be rather a humorous, if it 
were not so serious, a view of the manner 
in which his friends were disposed to try 
this long-suffering and gentle-souled man. 
Dr. Temple and Mr. Jowett were both 
contributors to the volume in question, 
and their respective essays were blame- 
less, as well as that of the rector of Lin- 
coln College — the well-known Mark Pat- 
tison. It was the express proviso of the 
publication that each writer was respon- 
sible only for his own production—a 
proviso which no doubt satisfied every 
man’s conscience, but which was practi- 
cally useless so far as the public, not given 
to any very close perception of the mz- 
ances, was concerned. To give to the 
book in general the disapproval it de- 
served, and to make continual exception 
in favor of the innocent or partially inno- 
cent portions of it, was too much to be 
expected of the bench of bishops —al- 
though Bishop Tait, in his individual 
utterances, always distinguished between. 
When, however, the letter of the bishop’s 
was published, Dr. Temple, offended by 
bis own apparent condemnation by his 
friend, and Dean Stanley, offended on Dr. 
Temple’s account, both fell with the ut- 
most violence upon their brother. The 
reader has seen how his friends lectured 
and snubbed him on his election to Rugby. 
They congratulated him on his appoint- 
ment to London with a good deal of the 
same condescending encouragement, min- 
gled with a half doubt of his capability for 
the distinguished post, which at the same 
time they considered him the best man to 
hold. This curious mixture of apprecia- 
tion and superiority is apparent in all their 
intercourse with him. They were prob- 
ably all the more ready to express what 
was in them, because the strong and quiet 
man took all their advices so sweetly, sup- 
ported all their assumptions, and yet char- 
acteristically took his own way. At this 
particular moment the fiery little dean — 
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canon as he was at the time — fell upon 
Tait like a small thunderbolt, followed by 
Dr. Temple in deep resentment and the 
dignified civility of great wrath, The 
paragraph in the letter of Dr. Temple be- 
ginning, “If you do not wish to alienate 
your friends, do not treat them as you 
have treated me,” is written not only in 
the language of resentment, which might 
have been natural, but de haut en bas, 
with a tone of moral superiority which it 
is difficult to conceive as coming from one 
friend of equal pretensions and age to 
another, and quite inconceivable as ad- 
dressed by a simple clergyman to the 
bishop of the most important see in En- 
gland. But perhaps there is something 
in the position of a schoolmaster which 
perverts the vision and gives toevery man 
who opposes him something of the air of 
an offending schoolboy. 

The mild bishop gave to these assailants 
the soft answer which turneth away wrath. 
In the midst of all his immense labors he 
paused to explain his action, undiscour- 
aged by the bitter words which even Stan- 
ley, so universally accredited with all the 
Christian graces, did not hesitate to pour 
upon him. There is no lack of firmness 
and steadfast adherence to his own opin- 
ion; but no one, we think, can read this 
correspondence without feeling that the 
bishop had the best of it, any more than 
they will be able tosuppress a movement 
of surprise at the tone in which his friends 
permit themselves to take to task a per- 
sonage of such high position anda man of 
such liberal yet steadfast character. Nat- 
urally, while he was thus exposed to the 
indignation of men who resented the fact 
that he did not back them up, he was as- 
sailed on the other by all the missiles of 
a wordy warfare from those who accused 
him of being their secret upholder and 
champion. The tolerant man gets credit 
from neither side. Tait did his utmost to 
prevent any prosecution of the essayists 
whose works he had unhesitatingly con- 
demned. When that prosecution came, 
he exerted himself strenuously as a mem- 
ber of the Court of Appeal for the acquittal 
of the accused, and succeeded. He thought 
the recorded disapproval of the heads of 
the Church a sufficient chastisement, It 
would be difficult to say that he was wrong 
in this, for persecution is the very soil of 
heresy ; but it may be doubted whether, 
in a strictly human sense, it was not a 
mistake. He acted a similar part when 
the case of Bishop Colenso came in hand. 

It is always a particular pleasure to her 
faithful people to catch a glimpse of the 
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queen, whether in a carriage or in a book. 
“* Nobody like her” for the eager crowd, 
“even,” as people say, “ when the princess 
is there,” to whom England is grateful for 
preserving her beauty and youth. It was 
a surprise as well as a pleasure to find her 
Majesty here in the first exercise of a ma- 
tured statesmanship, overruling with her 
personal influence an internal conflict like 
to be very bitter, and making not only 
peace but a way in which life might be 
possible, and the work of the kingdom go 
on without a violent wrench. Whatever 
the measure might be which was the dis- 
turbing influence, it is strange to think 
how any criticism could be possible on 
this action of the queen and the arch- 
bishop, so every way appropriate to the 
characters of both. We do not need now 
to be told that her Majesty’s heart and 
life are full of the imperial work which 
belongs to her, and that her presence 
where she stands above all parties, “see- 
ing the game” on all sides, and ever 
watchful to avert a catastrophe, is of the 
deepest importance to the State, besides 
affording an ideal example of the use and 
office of a sovereign in the most liberal of 
constitutions — which is of infinite service 
to the imagination and to history. Could 
a young man, one wonders, save by special 
potency of genius, ever fill this place 
which is so beautiful and appropriate in 
our aged queen? It is one of those ex- 
press advantages which belong to female 
sovereignty, also no doubt to the experi- 
ence of an age seldom attained in full 
power and conservation of all faculties by 
a reigning monarch. The relations be- 
tween the sovereign and the archbishop 
were at all times beautiful, and the very 
last act of his life was to write with trem- 
bling hand a last message of “ earnest love 
and affectionate blessing ” to his queen. 

We have lingered long upon this admi- 
rable biography, which, amid so much that 
the general reader may find laborious in 
the records of the Church, contains a pic- 
ture full of truth and life of a rare and 
noble character—a very true, natural, 
and, in his chastened and sober way, great 
man. The tremulous accompaniment of 
personal feeling which is in the atmo- 
sphere, the minor key of repeated and 
overwhelming bereavement which subdues 
all the triumphs of life — yet the prevail- 
ing tones of patience, humor, and observa- 
tion which keep it in harmony with the 
brightest things, are expressed in the most 
unobtrusive yet effective manner. The 
book is worthy of the man, and it would 
be difficult to say more. 
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From The National Review. 
SOME FAMOUS PIRATES. 


STROLLING through the Naval Exhibi- 
tion recently, I found myself wondering 
what sort of persons the pirates were — 
pirates of whom there are relics in the 
show at Chelsea who seemed always to 
be burying treasure, like the uncommer- 
cial man in the parable, for other people 
to use. The black shelves of the London 
Library yielded up some curious octavos 
on the subject, which, if he have never 
chanced upon them, I venture to suggest 
for the perusal of Mr. Clark Russell, when 
he is next in want of a rousing plot. 

Certainly there is something fabulous 
about the history of the pirates. This, 
perhaps, is not to be wondered at when 
one remembers that an air of fable sur- 
rounded the pirates themselves. Avery 
and Thatch, Roberts, Low, and Kidd, were 
names at which craven mariners grew pale, 
and the boldest a shade less braggart. All 
persons who had sailed the seas where 
they kept their sleepless watch contributed 
something to the dreadful fame of the 
buccaneers. No history failed of credence 
that had for subject the bravery, the cru- 
elty, or the splendor, of a pirate chief 
whose name had figured in royal proclama- 
tions, or whose exploits —real and im- 
aginary—had been “composed into a 
play.” Avery, for example, was given out 
as married to the daughter of the Great 
Mogul, and in a fair way to start a king- 
dom of his own; and this imposing fiction 
was still in circulation when Avery, long 
retired from the seas, was starving at 
Bideford, and importuning “some mer- 
chants of Bristol” for the proceeds of 
certain “diamonds and vessels of gold” 
(plundered from a vessel of the Great 
Mogul himself) which he had delivered 
into their keeping. The great beard of 
Thatch, “ which, like a frightful meteor 
covered his whole face” (and from which 
was derived its owner’s cognomen, “ Black- 
beard ”’), seems to have caused more terror 
on the high seas than ever Bluebeard’s did 
in the nursery, and is in fact described as 
having “frightened America more than 
any Comet that has appear’d there a long 
Time.” 

Then there were, at various periods, 
single acts of notable pirates that loomed 
large in men’s imagination, and the at- 
testation of which lent a kind of sanction 
and credibility to tales of similar deeds on 
the part of other pirates. Pierre Le Grand 
took prisoner a Spanish vice-admiral. Lo- 
lonois captured Gibraltar. Morgan made 





himself master of Panama. Roberts, with 
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the skull and cross-bones flaunting at his 
mizzen, swaggered into a harbor where 
twenty vessels lay at anchor, and the crews 
of all the twenty scuttled before him. 
When these things were known of four 
individual pirates, what Jack-o-Lantern 
tale of any of the tribe was worth denying? 

It was the same as to prodigies of valor. 
Thatch died in action with a man-of-war, 
pistol in one hand and cutlass in the other ; 
but not until he had received sixteen 
wounds by shot and steel. So, again, as 
to deeds of horrible cruelty. Lolonois 
had slit the breast of a Spanish prisoner, 
plucked the heart out, and gnawed it. Low 
had lopped off the ears of an English 
merchant skipper, and made him eat them 
“ with pepper and salt.” When facts like 
those were attested, there was plenty of 
room for fable. But, fable or no fable, the 
terror of the ocean was a very real one in 
those days. In the ione mid-seas no bea- 
con was commoner than the flaming pile 
of some vessel which the pirates, after 
gutting it, had fired; and when a pirate 
schooner sailed without a tag of corpses 
at her stern it was not unsafe to assume 
that there were sharks in that latitude. 

Briefly, the pirates had laid by the heels 
the maritime trade of the world. So great 
was the terror they inspired on all the 
trade-routes of the ocean, that the mer- 
chantmen would often sail hundreds of 
leagues out of their course to avoid them, 
and the panic that arose amongst an en- 
tire crew when overhauled by a pirate is 
at this day scarcely conceivable. 

Imagine a huge merchantman, well 
armed and fully manned, brought to an 
anchor by a rakish little vessel with the 
black flag at her mast, manned by a mere 
handful of desperadoes; the trading-ves- 
sel striking her colors without so much as 
firing a shot, her crew flinging their arms 
upon the deck and crying for mercy; while 
the captain of the pirates, his silken sash 
stuck full of pistols, stalked over the side 
and ordered up the treasure; his crew 
meantime (if inclined for sport) devising 
“something humorous ” in torture for the 
prisoners. A very curious half-page of 
history! 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
in point of mere numbers the notable 
pirates of any particular period were sel- 
dom worth reckoning with. A single ship, 
with the Jolly Roger for ensign, might 
range an ocean, and individual pirates who 
had once made good their record of blood 
could bid “Stand and deliver!” to all 
voyagers on all waters; their fame was 
blown through every sea. Roberts alone 
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took four hundred sail before he was de- 
stroyed. 

One asks, in wonder, Were not the seas 
policed in those days? Yes; in time of 
peace there were seldom fewer than a 
dozen men-of-war stationed off the Amer- 
ican plantations, whose commanders must 
have known well the routes most com- 
monly taken by the pirates, since they 
were the routes which trade and commerce 
sailed. One must conclude that the pi- 
rates were more diligent in their affairs 
than the police. 

It would be a far cry back to the begin- 
nings of piracy; but we may just note how 
great and gallant a business it had become 
at the period of the civil wars of Rome, 
when the ocean-robbers had a full thou- 
sand sail, and ranged the seas, and rav- 
aged the coasts in vessels brave with 
gilding, and sails of purple, and oars tipped 
with silver, These classical buccaneers, 
moreover, appear to have been entirely 
worthy of their calling. They had that 
cultivated taste for atrocities which by 
and by became the badge of all their tribe ; 
and I believe they are to be credited with 
the invention of plank-walking. 

To return tothe moderns. It is to be 
observed that buccaneering as a business 
was confined to the piping times of peace. 
It would be more nearly exact to say that 
the pirate’s calling became a comparatively 
respectable and quite legitimate one in 
time of war. The Jolly Roger was stowed 
away, the king’s colors replaced it, and 
your pirate dubbed himself a privateers- 
man. It was only necessary to obtain his 
Majesty’s commission. This was easily 
done; for when war was declared “any 
vessels might get permission to attack, 
plunder, and destroy all ships and vessels 
belonging to the prince or country they 
were at war with.” 

Some of the most distinguished and 
successful pirates had been commanders 
of privateers, or had served aboard them. 
Kidd makes his earliest appearance in 
history as a privateer’s captain, in which 
capacity he was sent with a king’s com- 
mission to cruise against the pirates in 
the West Indies. England had command 
of a sloop in the same region. Roberts 
was second mate in the sloop Princess 
when Davis seized her, and Davis himself 
had been chief mate of another sloop. 
Avery began his career as chief mate of a 
merchantman, and White had served both 
in the merchant service and in the navy. 

But it was the privateering system in 
vogue during the wars at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century which, more perhaps 
than any other cause, encouraged the 
growth of piracy. “ Privateers in time of 
war,” says Johnson, in his “History of 
the Pyrates,” “were a nursery for pyrates 
against a peace.” 

What should this horde of chartered 
plunderers do when there was no war to 
lend color of legality to their plundering ? 
“ Having no further business,” adds their 
historian, “in the Way of Life they have 
been used to, they too readily engage in 
Acts of Pyracy, which being but the same 
Practice without Commission, they make 
very little distinction betwixt the Lawful- 
ness of one and the Unlawfulness of the 
other.” 

Next may be noted, as another contrib- 
uting cause, the vast numbers of seamen 
discharged and cast adrift at the conclu- 
sion of a war, who went struggling and 
begging all over the country, government 
offering no provision for them other than 
the stocks. Whena new man-of-war was 
put in commission three times her com- 
plement of men offered themselves ; it was 
like the struggle of £50 clerks for a vacant 
stool in a city counting-house, or of impe- 
cunious peers fora sinecure in the royal 
household. 

And now, what constituted a pirate, ac- 
cording to law, and what precise acts were 
they that piracy consisted in? 

A pirate, in terms of statute law, was a 
common enemy, with whom neither faith 
nor oath was to be kept. 

If letters of marque were granted to a 
merchant, and he furnished out a ship 
with a captain and mariners, and they, in- 
stead of taking the goods or ships of that 
nation against whom their commission 
was awarded, took the ships and goods of 
a friend, — this was piracy. 

If a ship were assaulted and taken by 
the pirates, for redemption of which the 
master became a slave to the captors, by 
the law maritime the ship and lading were 
tacitly obliged for his redemption by a 
general contribution ; “ but if it happened 
through his own folly, then no contribu- 
tion was to be made.” 

If a pirate attacked a ship, and the mas- 
ter for his redemption gave his oath to pay 
a sum of money, it was piracy by the law 
maritime, though no money were taken. 

There were distinctions between piracy 
and felony. Thus, if an English pirate 
entered an English port and plundered a 
ship at anchor there,—this was not 
piracy, but robbery at common law, be- 
cause not done suger altum mare. 

Pirates taken in the act of piracy might 
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be strung up at the main yard by their 
captors, “without any solemnity of con- 
demnation;” and a general pardon of 
felonies did not extend to piracy. 

It sometimes happened that masters of 
ships, “and other honest mariners,” were 
reduced to an act of piracy by scarcity of 
provisions, or by being driven on an in- 
hospitable shore ; but such instances are 
not common in piratical history, and, with 
the best desire in the world to give the 
devil his due, one is compelled to the con- 
clusion that most pirates became pirates 
by choice. 

There was one, however, whose motive 
for “ going upon the account” has never 
been less than a puzzle to the historian of 
piracy. A certain Stede Bonnet,a retired 
major, living in Barbadoes, of good repute, 
and advanced in years, took it into his 
head to turn buccaneer. An analogous 
case would be that of some elderly ex-mer- 
chant of Mincing Lane, comfortably -re- 
tired at Clapham, who should devote his 
evenings to cracking cribs in the suburbs, 
Why the major did it nobody has ever 
known ; he was never quite sure himself ; 
but there is a whole sheaf of reasons why 
he should mo¢ have done it. He had a 
sufficiency of means ; he was well educated 
for a Barbadoes major ; and, what is more 
to the point than anything else, he was as 
little familiar with the sea as Pythagoras 
with the theory of billiards. Further, his 
biographer, who sits aghast at the major’s 
undertaking, observes that he was nat*- 
rally a man of peace, and possessed of “a 
seeming sense of virtue and religion, inso- 
much that any one would have thought 
him proof against such an abominable 
practice.” 

Nevertheless, Major Bonnet suddenly 
fitted out a sloop with ten guns and sev- 
enty men, dubbed her the Revenge, and 
stole out from Barbadoes one night as the 
clock struck twelve. He had a sad time 
of it. His men, finding him out, “ began to 
show a Disrespect, even to a Contempt, of 
all he said or did; ” and ended by turning 
him out of the command, which, by the 
way, was a sort of piracy upon Bonnet. 
Black-beard Thatch was voted captain in 
his stead, and the major continued aboard 
the Revenge as a common seaman, until 
Thatch, having seized two or three ves- 
sels, entered one of them himself, when 
Bonnet regained the command of his own 
sloop. 

Profiting by a royal proclamation, he 
obtained a certificate of pardon; but we 
find him afloat again presently, half pri- 
vateersman, half pirate. Then he is full 
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pirate once more, and quite a bold sea-dog 
this time ; taking one vessel after another, 
and threatening the governor of Carolina 
that if men-of-war were sent against him 
he would burn and destroy all ships going 
into or coming out of South Carolina. 
But a man-of-war was sent, and duly re- 
turned; and with her came Bonnet, a 
prisoner. He made his escape from gaol, 
was recaptured, tried, sentenced, and 
hanged with a round score of his crew to 
keep him company. His friends pro- 
nounced him mad ; but Lord Chief Justice 
Trot, who tried him, seems to have attrib- 
uted his downfall to “a too great regard 
for the Polite Literature and the Vain Phi- 
losophers of the time.” Thus, as a sadly 
punning commentator observes, was Bon- 
net bonneted. 

A much more accomplished captain of 
pirates was Edward Thatch, ycleped 
Black-beard, — Thatch of “the remarka- 
bly black ugly beard,” who was “a most 
hardened villain, bold and daring to the 
last degree;” Thatch who “ would not 
Stick at the perpetrating the most abomi- 
nable Wickedness imaginable;” Thatch 
who generally “married a young crea- 
ture” before setting out on a voyage, and 
had some fourteen wives in all; Thatch, 
in a word, who “had not only the chief 
Rule, but the greatest Sway over his men 
of any Pyrate Captain yet known.” 

Truth to say, it needed a man of blood 
and iron to rule a pirate crew. Woe to 
the captain who showed himself weak or a 
coward! All pirate captains held their 
authority directly from their crews, and 
might be deposed by a vote of the major- 
ity. No captain was safe in his command 
who was not known for the strongest hand 
in the vessel; and with some of them it 
was a deliberate practice to maltreat their 
men, that there might be no doubt as to 
who was master. Thatch used to invite a 
couple of his crew to drink with him in 
his cabin; and while the bowl was pass- 
ing, he would cock a pair of pistols under 
the table, blow out the candle, and fire. 
A pilot who came out of this game with a 
shattered knee, asked the meaning of it. 
“D—n you!” returned Thatch. “If I 
didn’t kill one of you now and then, you’d 
forget whoI am!” 

Thatch, however, was a commander of 
quite exceptional parts. If Bonnet had 
attempted to discipline his men in this 
fashion, he would probably have been shot 
through the head, —a fate that chanced to 
more than one buccaneer whose crew con- 
sidered him smarter than was necessary 
with his pistols or his fists. 
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It is clear, from the pages of Johnson 
and others, that the authority of most 
pirate skippers was little better than nom- 
inal, Those who kept the quarter-deck 
did so by sheer force of hand or of head, 
or of both. Other qualities apart, it was 
well that the captain should be able to hit 
harder, swear harder, and drink harder, 
than any of his men. Roberts was a sober 
man ; but he, like Thatch, had a grip upon 
his crew that there was no disputing. In 
general, sobriety was regarded as a more 
than venial sin. There is record of the 
trial of a pirate by his mates, whose chief 
fault was that he would not get drunk, 
The court-martial, sitting around a rum- 
cask, with pipes and punch for pen and 
paper, found him guilty, and it would have 

one hard with him had not one of the 
judges declared with a magnificent oath 
that he would shoot the man who at- 
tempted to hang the prisoner. 

In all matters that went by election, the 
captain had a double vote; and his word 
was more or less authoritative in decisions 
as to the direction the vessels should sail 
in, as to proposals for attacking, and so 
forth. But he must show himself enter- 
prising and plucky, or his power was gone, 
Vane was put out of his command for de- 
clining to tackle, at the bidding of his 
crew, a merchantman that seemed dis- 
posed to show her teeth. 

A good navigator, if an otherwise capa- 
ble chief, was always in favor with his 
men, for the want of skill in navigation 
brought about a hundred mishaps in pirat- 
ing. An unskilled navigator might sail 
for thousands of leagues and find no prey; 
worse still, he might sail himself out of 
provisions, and have to face a starving 
crew with no shore in sight. 

A strong captain exerted a certain au- 
thority in regard to the treatment of pris- 
oners. Davis was for giving quarter 
whenever it was asked, and Roberts 
boasted that he never forced a prisover to 
turn pirate. Bloody men, like Lolonois 
and Low, whetted their appetites with 
torture, and appeased them with whole- 
sale murder. There was a rack in the 
hold, perhaps; and the captain’s locker 
might contain a thumbscrewor two. You 
might strip your prisoners and whip them 
naked up and down the deck, lash them 
to the catshead and drub them with cut- 
lasses, or dismember them at leisure with a 
hatchet. If there were sharks around, you 
could drop your hands overboard, man by 
man, and watch for bites. It was policy 


now and again to give the crew a little di- 
version of this sort. 
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Yet, upon reflection, what measure of 
mercy was to be expected from men to 
whom none was ever extended? Pirates 
who let their prisoners go free (after eas- 
ing them of whatever they had negotiable) 
were really magnanimous in their behav- 
ior; since they were quite aware that 
the liberated crew would lay information 
against them with the first man-of-war they 
passed, or with the authorities of the first 
port they entered. And when the pirates 
were taken they were lumped to the gal- 
lows in batches; strung up in fifties like 
figs ; and justice would hurry to the halter 
a pirate whose raw wounds gaped, lest he 
should die in his own way on the prison 
straws. “By G——! you’d do as much 
for me if you had the chance,” exclaimed 
Low, while hitching the hemp on the throat 
of one of his victims. 

The customs and regulations most com- 
monly observed on board a buccaneer were 
worth noting. 

Every pirate captain doubtless had his 
own set of rules; but there were certain 
traditional articles that seem to have been 
generally adopted. The captain had the 
state cabin, a double vote in elections, a 
double share of booty. On some vessels 
it was the captain who decided what di- 
rection to sail in; but this and all other 
matters of moment were oftener settled by 
a vote of the company, the captain’s vote 
countingfortwo. The officers hadashare 
and a half, or a share and a quarter, of all 
plunder, and the sailors one share each. 

Booty was divided with scrupulous care, 
and marooning was the penalty of attempt- 
ing to defraud the general company, if only 
to the amount of a gold piece or a dollar. 
Every man had a full vote in every affair 
of importance. Arms were always to be 
clean and fit for service, and desertion of 
the ship or quarters in battle was punished 
with death. On Roberts’s ship, aman who 
was crippled in battle received eight hun- 
dred dollars out of the common stock, and 
a proportionate sum was awarded for lesser 
hurts. Lowther allowed £150 for the loss 
of a limb; and other captains instituted a 
sort of tariff of wounds, which extended 
to ears, fingers, and toes. In chase or a 
battle, the captain’s power was absolute, 
and he might shoot or cut down any who 
denied his command. Dicing and drink- 
ing were forbidden by special article in 
some vessels; but regulations under those 
heads would seem in general to have re- 
ceived greater honor in the breach than in 
the observance. He who first spied a sail, 
if she proved a prize, was entitled to the 
best pair of pistols on board her, over and 
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above his dividend. Those pistols were 
greatly coveted, and a pair would sell for 
as much as thirty pounds from one pirate 
to another. In their own commonwealth 
the pirates are reported to have been se- 
vere upon the point of honor, and among 
Roberts’s crew it was the practice to slit 
the ears or nose of any sailor found guilty 
of robbing his fellow. It was Roberts, 
again, who made the rule forbidding quar- 
rels on board ship: “No striking one 
another on Board, but every Man’s Quar- 
rel to be ended on Shore at Sword and 
Pistol.” 

It is acurious tale. One pieces it to- 
gether from the pages of a few forgotten 
volumes that are scarcely now to be pro- 
cured; and it is only through the book- 
worm’s study of mouldy print that an 
actual glimpse may be had to-day of the 
features of those vagrom outlaws of the 
ocean who held the maritime world in fee. 
The terrors of piracy have vanished, and 
the pseudo-romance of it vanishes too, as 
the reality is uncovered. Such feeble in- 
terest as now attaches to what was once 
the formidable fame of the pirates is not 
even esthetic; it is merely comic. No 
imaginative essayist discusses piracy as a 
fine art; but Paul Jones is resurrected as 
the hero of a musical burlesque. Poor 
Paul! and he is almost the only one of 
the whole buccaneering race whose story 
discovers a trace of the legendary gallan- 
try of piracy. Paul, whose father had 
been head gardener to Lord Selkirk, plun- 
dered the Selkirk mansion of its plate, 
which he subsequently returned in a par- 
cel to Lady Selkirk, with a letter of polite 
apology. Itis the only notable example 
of itskindthatI recall. For, indeed, what 
chiefly grieves the modern student of pi- 
racy is the difficulty (approaching impos- 
sibility) of iaentifying the dashing, mag- 
nanimous freebooter of ocean romance, in 
the dirty and murderous skipper of the 
pirate-schooner of old reality. Do but 
sniff at the pages of Johnson, or of the 
several authors of the “ Buccaneers of 
America,” and pee cannot but feel that 
you have finally laid the ghost of the hero- 
pirate of story and libretto, He no longer 
exists for you. He never existed at all. 

To understand the pirate’s calling as it 
actually was is to understand how foolishly 
impossible is the halo of romance with 
which some very delightful writers (the 
author of “The Pilot” is one of them) 
have striven to surround it. The task is 
not to be accomplished. The halo of ro- 
mance is to the head of the pirate what 
Cinderella’s slipper was to the feet of her 
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sisters, or Mambrino’s helmet to the skull 
of Sancho. 

No; piracy rejects, upon the peremptory 
mandate of historical fact, all patent of 
nobility. The pirate is no more to be en- 
nobled than the footpad. His differentia- 
tion from the commonest longshore thief 
is merely that his emprise was on a bigger 
and more imposing scale, and his chances 
of profit enormously greater. The garb 
of hero is a giant’s robe to him. That 
certain moral element which is not to be 
disengaged from sincere heroism is lack- 
ingin all that is most distinguished and 
most brilliant in the annals of piracy. 
The pirate was necessarily a scoundrel, 
and necessarily also a cruel and bloody 
one. As Johnson is careful to point out, 
the sea-robbers who won the greatest re- 
pute, who inspired the greatest confidence 
in their crews, the greatest terror among 
their foes, were those who hourly proved 
themselves as ready for crime as for dan- 
ger. Black-Beard’s authority owed more 
to his daily villainies than to the rooted 
belief of his followers that he was in league 
with and protected by the devil himself. 
As for the risks of his adventures. The 
business-like pirate calculated those asa 
jobber on ’Change estimates the chances 
of the market. He knew that he might 
sail for weeks and never take a prize ; and 
that, der contra, a favorable wind might 
waft him a fortune in a shipful of gold 
dust or diamonds. England took £300,000 
out of a single vessel. He might be 
wrecked, he knew, or he might be chased 
ashore among savages. If the savages 
did not broil him, they would probably 
crown him king. 

But the pick and pluckiest of the pirates 
died an inglorious death. The wheel of 
fortune, which seemed always to be carry- 
ing them upwards, sooner or later bore 
them under. There came an inevitable 
day when the man-of-war had the best of 
it, and the black flag had to strike to the 
colors of the king. Not one noted pirate 
in a hundred died betwixt the sheets. 
The shadow of the gallows went before 
him, and his last port was Execution 
Dock. TIGHE HOPKINS. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LIFE IN AN ALGERIAN HILL-TOWN. 


WE see plenty of Arabs and a little of 
Arabian life in the towns clustering along 
the Algerian coast. But, to behold this 
people as they were yesterday, are to-day, 
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and will be to-morrow, we must push up 
country to the extremest French colonial 
settlements. One cannot help comparing 
these new places with similar towns in 
Queensland. We have only to change the 
Arabs for Australian aborigines, and it 
would not be difficult for a traveller to im- 
agine himselfin Australia. The European 
homes are similar, usually one-storied, 
roughly built huts, with a few more pre- 
tentious buildings stuck in between. The 
climate is much the same; the abundance 
of flowers very similar. 

My headquarters were at the town of 
Souk-Ahras, having a population of about 
six thousand, of which five thousand were 
pure Arabs. The odd thousand comprises 
five hundred Frenchmen, and a mixture of 
about five hundred Jews, Maltese, Italians, 
and Spaniards. Just as in Australia, so 
here, every shanty where drink is sold is 
called an “hotel.” The French colonists 
appear to live by keeping hotels, cafés, 
restaurants, cigar-shops, etc.; a few are 
in “ business,” such as itis. But there is 
practically no opening-out of new country, 
and little clearing-off of primeval forests 
(except on the northern side of the hills) 
such as we see going on in all our English 
colonies. The Arabian Europeans open 
their shops about seven, but they close 
from half past ten to half past two or three 
for déjeuner and a siesta, Then they run 
on till seven in the evening —if they have 
any customers. If you want to buy any- 
thing —cigars, drapery, grocery, etc.— 
and the owner of the shop is notin, you 
have only to send the boy off to the near- 
est café, and keep shop until he returns, 
and probably the owner will come back 
with him, and perhaps serve you if he has 
what you want. 

But it is not the ways of Europeans 
which interest us ina place like this. Itis 
the life and habits and associations of the 
stately figures which are moving through 
the streets as dignified as if they were 
ancient Roman senators — or who are ly- 
ing, packed like sardines ina tin, on the 
causeways, nearly all of them fast asleep. 
Their long, grey woollen burnouses are 
furnished with a hood, like a monk’s cowl, 
which is pulled over the head during the 
greatest heat of the day. The head is 
closely cropped or shaven, and covered 
with the many folds of the turban, which 
latter is wound round again and again with 
a brown-colored woollen cord. The tur- 
ban, therefore, makes a capital pillow, and 
the Arab finds a cheap and tolerably clean 
bed on every doorstep. Except when 
bathing — which I can readily believe, 
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from the strong smell of humanity among 
them, the town Arabs seldom indulge in — 
they never seem to take off these wooilen 
garments. They live in them, sleep in 
them — sometimes actually work in them. 
The garments get older and older, like our 
old-fashioned buckskin breeches; but age 
does not seem to wither them very much. 
When these garments begin to go, they 
go with a run. Here are a few ancient 
Arabs walking about (many of them live 
to the age of a hundred years — there ‘is 
no reason why they should not live for- 
ever if it is true that it is work and anxiety 
which knock a man up) who resemble so 
many rag-merchants. I am very fond of 
antiquities, and should much like to know 
the exact age of some of these venerable 
garments. I feel sure they date beyond 
the time of the present generation. We 
are told that the children of Israel wan- 
dered forty years in the wilderness, and 
yet their clothes waxed not old. I can 
readily believe the narrative now; but it 
is a bad job for the tailoring business. I 
have only seen one Arab tailor’s shop 
since I came here, and he was evidently 
making some new clothes for the young 
Arab “ mashers.” 

But, if the tailor’s art is not very busy, 
the cord-maker’s evidently is. Some of 
the ragged old burnouses have been 
stitched and patched over and over again, 
until. they are like the old knife the sailor 
set such store by, which had had six new 
blades and five new handles, and yet was 
as good as ever. Here and there, stalking 
majestically about, we come across fine 
specimens of manhood clad in clean and 
tidy robes. The young Arabs of about 
twenty three or four are most of them fine 
fellows ; but they are not so picturesque 
as the ragged-clad, grey-bearded, and 
blear-eyed old men. Here they are in 
hundreds —artists’ models, every one of 
them — sitting, squatting, standing, walk- 
ing; but chiefly squatting, and none of 
them working. 

Some of the younger Arabs are splendid 
physical specimens of humanity. They 
average about five feet nine to ten— 
some are six feet in height. Their eyes 
are large, lustrous, and pleasant to look 
at; their fine limbs bronzed as if they had 
been cast in a selected metal. 

The Arab boys are everywhere, but 
generally where they are not wanted, as 
boys are all the world over. The chief 
industry among them seems to be boot- 
blacking, and I roughly calculated there 
were six boys to every pair of European 
boots. They swoop down on you like 
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mosquitoes when you come out of your 
hotel, in which latter place your boots 
are not cleaned. Then you proceed to 
some shady corner and hold a /evée. Lam 
not acquainted with much Arabic, but I 
am fairly up in my native Lancashire dia- 
lect. I have found the latter very useful 
in Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and elsewhere — among 
beggars and scamps. So it is here. I 
gravely address the Arab boys in my Lan- 
cashire dialect, and dumbfound them, just 
as I have Germans, Swiss, Niggers, and 
Frenchmen. It is a new language to them 
all — never heard since the fall of Babel. 
There is an archaic sound about some of 
its expressions which may be French, 
Dutch, German, Arabic, or Malayan. It 
is a noble dialect, fully capable of ex- 
pressing a stronger feeling than you actu- 
ally feel. A man who can blaspheme in 
the true Lancashire dialect cannot be 
beaten even in the Western States of 
America. 

I could not have selected a better sea- 
son for seeing the Arabs in their natural 
work-a-day state than I did, even if I had 
tried. It was the fast of Ramadan or 
Ramazan. The Arabs don’t work much, 
and therefore have to fast much. The 
fast of Ramazan, among the Mahometans, 
is in commemoration of their divine book, 
the Koran, having been communicated to 
the Great Prophet from Heaven. 

One thing must be said of these ragged, 
poor, idle, untaught Arabs. They “know 
in whom they have believed ” — or rather, 
they think they do. There is nothing in 
any religion more to be respected than 
sincerity. Without that, the highest and 
most authorized form of religion is a form 
only. The one thing needful is to “ wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

I watch and move among my fasting 
Arabs in this isolated hill-town. One of 
my boot-blacks, whom I was initiating into 
the mysteries of the Lancashire dialect, 
told me on the quiet that he had not 
tasted food for nearly twenty-four hours. 
He looked hungry enough to eat a red-hot 
poker. He was at the “hungry period of 
his life,” fifteen or sixteen. I tempted 
him with a piece of French bread; that is 
like tempting a gin-drinker with a go of 
gin. But he quietly smiled, buttoned up 
his ragged coat across the stomach where 
the aching pain lay, and kept his Rama- 
zan. 

Even Mahometan Arabs are only men, 
and the old Latin proverb tells us that the 
chief tendency of mankind is to go wrong. 





One day, in the town of Souk-Ahras, an 
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Arab went wrong. The Arabs, being 
Mahometans, are all total abstainers. I 
confess that their being such does not 
recommend the practice — that is, if we 
are to associate total abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors with their peculiar ways of 
life. I dare say this particular Arab broke 
his pledge. That was bad enough — but 
to break it during the fast of Ramazan 
was worse. He may have taken very little, 
perhaps not sufficient to have made a cab- 
man happy; but it got into the only sort of 
head he possessed. He reeled, he was 
drunk —during Ramazan! Old and young 
men, boys of every age and calling, imme- 
diately gathered round him, and would 
have lynched him. At least three hun- 
dred people howled and hooted after him 
through the stinking streets. I formed a 
better idea of the Arabic language for 
cursing a man, on that occasion, than I 
had done before. Billingsgate is nothing 
to it! 

A native Arab policeman came up with 
a whip as long and strong as an Austra- 
lian stockman’s. He not only cracked 
it as loudly, but kept a ring within the 
crowd as large as that ofa circus. Within 
this charmed and protected circle the Ma- 
hometan sinner retreated unassailed. 

The requisites for the proper observ- 
ance of the Mahometan fast of Ramazan 
are, first, that the observer must be a gen- 
uine Mussulman. He must have passed 
the period of boyhood (fourteen years), 
and be of “sound mind.” The latter 
ought to be a matter of universal require- 
ment in all people who profess to worship 
in sincerity. This fast requires that ob- 
servers shall abstain from all kinds of food 
from daybreak to sunset. 

Of course, in a large Arab town like 
Souk-Ahras (the name in Arabic means the 
“chief market”), even among the Arabs, 
there are rich and poor, speculative peo- 
ple, and people who are hard-up. There 
are Mahometan “ mashers,” with flowers 
stuck in their turbans, and carrying ciga- 
rettes behind their ears, as if the latter 
were quill pens, and poor beggars who are 
as badly off as the Prodigal Son — quite 
as ragged and quite as lazy. 

The weather here just now is what an 
Englishman would call “ beastly hot.” In 
India such Englishmen would probably 
pass the time of extreme heat in playing 
“ fly-loo.” The Arabs do better — they go 
to sleep. I cannot conceive a more sen- 
sible thing for a man todo on a hot day, 
when not allowed to eat or drink (except to 
drink water), than to snooze the happy and 
unnoticed hours away until sunset. It is 
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related that an English miser used to go 
to bed early and rejoice because he had 
cheated his stomach of a meal! The 
Arabs do this without rejoicing, during the 
forty days of the Ramazan fast. 

But, as Sam Slick says, there is a good 
deal of human nature in man. I wandered 
round the town, and in the Arab quarter, 
where the better-off fasters were fasting 
just about sundown. There might be a 
delicate question as to the exact half-sec- 
ond of astronomical time when sundown 
takes place. This bas been settled by the 
Arabs of the town subscribing five francs a 
day for the French battery to fire a gun 
when the actual moment of sundown oc- 
curs. It was a few minutes before that 
interesting period when I rambled among 
the chief fasters. 

Here they are, hands and feet washed 
(perhaps the only part of the body that 
has been washed for some days), squatting 
on doorsteps, tables, forms. Every man 
has a cigarette in one hand and a match 
in the other. He has had to include ab- 
stinence from tobacco in his legitimate 
fast, although tobacco has come into use 
since Mahomet’s time. Close by him isa 
cup of Mocha coffee. How tantalizing its 
odorous vapor must be toa man who has 
been dreaming of coffee and cigarettes all 
day! It is like a drill practice. The 
Arabs down one side the market place and 
along the three others are all in the same 
attitude — cigarettes in one hand and 
matches in the other, and Mocha coffee 
close by. Then the gun fires, the matches 
are lit, the cigarettes inhaled, the coffee 
sipped, the cous-cous ordered, and every 
Mahometan thanks Allah. That short 
period of refreshment over, cigarettes 
and coffee, after gun-fire is the most 
silent of an Arab’s life during the Rama- 
zan fast. 

From sundown to sunrise there is ample 
time for an empty stomach to be filled, 
especially if its owner carries a full purse. 
Perhaps that stomach gets overfilled, so 
that the fasting of next day comes in, not 
as a penal infliction, but as a stomachic 
rest. Itis possible that indigestion may 
render fasting useful rather than other- 
wise. 

Arabs, young and old, clean and dirty 
(but chiefly dirty), whole and ragged — the 
latter preponderating —stalk about in 
noiseless fashion. You cannot help being 
struck with their dignified gait. I was 
very much impressed with it, until one day 
the Jehu who was driving us witha pair 
of galloping horses suddenly turned the 
corner of a street. We came uponadozen 
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stately Arabs, who scattered themselves 
like a flock of sparrows, leaving their dig- 
nity behind them as they gathered up 
their ragged petticoats and fled. 

The younger men seem of a very affec- 
tionate temperament. They walk about 
in pairs, with joined hands or their arms 
round each other’s shoulders, just as I 
have seen affectionate lads do at school. 
The men are fond of their children, and 
you see bronzed Arabs of forty or fifty 
carrying their babies about and petting 
them. Boys of ten and twelve are the 
handsomest human creatures I ever saw, 
and contrast with the younger girls, who 
seem very plain-featured indeed. I have 
only seen two young Arab women, and, of 
course, they were swathed from head to 
foot in garments whose cut and pattern I 
have never yet observed in fashion books. 
I judged they were young because their 
faces were covered up, except the eyes. 
There are plenty of old Arab women 
about, but they are chiefly Jewesses, and 
Mahometan women who have grown so 
old and withered that to keep their faces 
covered is utterly unnecessary. St. An- 
thony is said to have been tempted by the 
devil in the shape of a woman. I feel 


certain that he did not present himself in 
the likeness of an old Arab woman! 
Many of the oldest men are completely 


blind, for ophthalmia is very common. 
They are striking figures, these blind old 
men, with dark, bronzed faces, sightless 
eyes, white moustachios and beard. They 
are led about by their sons or friends, and 
gaze upwards at the hot sun they cannot 
see, but whose blazing heat plainly tells 
them it is in the sky. One or two are 
mutely begging; they are evidently too 
poor to have many friends. 

The Arab cafés are all closed during the 
day, and give that part of the town where 
they are most abundant quite a Sundayish 
appearance. The causeways in front of 
them are crowded with squatting and 
sleeping Arabs, whether the place be sun- 
shiny or shady. When sundown sets in 
the cafés will open, their Arab customers 
will waken, coffee be brewed, confusion of 
tongues begin, gambling will go on— 
and the easily fed and amused crowd will 
be happy for five hours at a stretch. 

There is one building of note in the 
Arab town of Souk-Ahras—the town 
hall. Its architecture is of the French 
hétel de ville style, and it is said to have 
cost 20,000/,, all of which was paid by the 
Arabs as a tax or octroi duty on the butter, 
dates, vegetables, etc., they bring into the 
town. In return for this tribute, the Arabs 
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are allowed to have a mosque, from whose 
minaret we hear daily calls to prayer. 
Outside the town, in a broken-down, 
wooden-paled enclosure, is a sight to de- 
light the eyes of an antiquary, and one 
that would make half the directors of 
museums in France covetous. It looks 
like a graveyard, or rather like the back 
yard of a monumental sculptor. It is 
crowded with ancient Roman and Cartha- 
ginian altars and statues (most of the latter 
sculptured in white marble, life-size, and 
with many pretensions to artistic beauty). 
Many of the monuments are engraved 
with Punic inscriptions —the relics of 
the great ultra-Mediterranean rival of 
Rome. Ail have been brought from the 
immediate neighborhood of this hill-town, 
and there are many still left. Grass and 
abundant weeds grow in and about this 
rude “museum,” which is utterly uncared 
for, although its contents are archzolog- 
ically priceless. The ancient marble stat- 
ues are greened over with moss and lichen ; 
and the engraved altars and stones are 
falling a prey to atmospheric action. No 
man seems to own them or care for them; 
and I was told that half the members of 
what we in England would call the “ town 
council” of the French colonists of this 
important town could neither read nor 
write. J. E. TAYLOR. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A NOBLE MOTHER. 


IT was a rainy day in Florence. The 
streets even of the Town of Flowers 
looked deserted and dismal, when, coming 
up from the Arno and the S. Trinita 
Bridge, our eyes were suddenly arrested 
by the great, soaring mass of the Strozzi 
Palace. We had passed it before many a 
time and oft, but by some strange chance 
seemed to see it now for the first time. 
Sombre in the sunlight, amid the throng 
of the street and the flower-sellers around 
its base, it rises up, looking, if possible, 
even more grandly calm in bad weather 
than in fine, its great grey blocks of rugged 
stone, dry under the far-projecting roof, 
harmonizing with grey sky and wet pave- 
ments, A veritable fortress is this Palazzo 
Strozzi, yet so admirably proportioned, 
and designed with such artistic skill, as to 
convey a sense of extreme lightness and 
grace. It appears scarcely to rest on the 
ground, it seems to spring from it. The 
lower windows, high out of reach, are 
heavily grated; the upper ones, of airy 
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lightness, are delicately arched, and have 
a medium shaft of white marble gleaming 
amid the surrounding gloom. At the cor- 
ners hang the spiked iron lamps, familiar 
to all students of ironwork, and which are 
still used as patterns in Florentine shops 
and private houses; while around its base, 
at about a man’s height from the ground, 
are fixed the sockets for the torches which 
in past days girdled the stately mansion 
with leaping flames and threw weird lights 
and shadows up its overhanging eaves. 

Such is the palace which Filippo Strozzi, 
the returned exile and rich banker, began 
to raise for himself as his private resi- 
dence at the end of the fifteenth century. 
He died before it was compieted, and was 
laid to rest in the glorious church of S. 
Maria Novella, the fashionable church of 
Boccaccio’s * Decamerone,” surnamed by 
Michael Angelo “ La Sposa” (The Bride) 
because of its beauty. In this church, of 
which our own Mrs. Browning has also 
sung the glories, Filippo Strozzi was bur- 
ied, in the private chapel that still bears 
his name, Paintings by Filippino Lippi 
and sculptures by Benedetto da Maiano 
there attest to the wealth and artistic tastes 
that proved him a true member of the 
family already possessing, in the same 
church, a chapel which Andrea and Ber- 
nardo Orcagna covered with their world- 
famous frescoes of heaven and hell. 

They were stirring times, historically 
and intellectually, in which Filippo Strozzi 
lived. Florence, a republic only in name, 
was on the point of rising, under the astute 
rule of the house of Medici, to its zenith 
of political, artistic, and literary radiance. 
Brunelleschi’s wondrous dome already 
crowned the cathedral; and this immense 
temple —a poem of beauty congealed into 
enduring marble — had been consecrated 
by the pope in person. For the purpose 
he had passed from the steps of S. Maria 
Novella, where his residence added lustre 
to the glory of the city, to the very doors 
of the cathedral, along a splendid cause- 
way built for the occasion, a quarter of a 
mile in length, raised high above the 
crowd and covered with rich carpets and 
costly draperies. Cardinals princes, bish- 
ops, ambassadors, the eight magnifici 
signori, illustrious governors of the city, 
followed in his wake, and the highest offi- 
cers of state, the gonfaloniere, bore up his 
train. 

In those times even kings sought the 
alliance of the brilliant city, and were re- 
ceived with all pomp by the eight who 
graciously deigned to come out on to the 
iron balcony perched high on the wall of 
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the Palazzo Vecchio, and welcome their 
guest as he entered the city. A king or 
a king’s son might return the welcome 
from his horse, one of meaner birth must 
dismount. Nay, the very emperor of the 
West himself, hard pressed by the Turks, 
with the patriarch of Constantinople and a 
long train of bishops, came to Florence to 
assist at a synod which the Florentines 
had known how to draw away from Fe- 
rara, where it had first met, and in which 
a reconciliation was effected between the 
Eastern and Western Churches —a rec- 
onciliation which naturally vanished to- 
gether with the political necessities which 
had imposed it. Great were the rejoicings 
held in honor of such guests as these; 
dances, masks, tourneys, even hunts on 
the piazza before the church of Santa 
Croce, whither, on one occasion, “there 
were led, besides the lions which the re- 
public was accustomed to rear, wolves and 
wild boars and gregarious wild beasts, and 
where a giraffe, a creature unknown at 
that time, was shown.” 

Florence in those days was perhaps the 
most active in the politics of the penin- 
sula; allied first with one power, then with 
another; now carrying her arms by means 
of her mercenaries into the heart of Lom- 
bardy, now seeing her territory wasted up 
to her very gates, and her peasants with 
their cattle crowding into the town for 
safety. Her citizens, trained to states- 
manship from childhood, were well versed 
in the arts of diplomacy, and were always 
ready to leave shop or counting-house to 
go on some embassy to Milan or Venice, 
say to soothe the ruffled spirits of a Vis- 
conti, or to persuade the republic of the 
Adriatic to help them gain possession of 
Lucca. The Ferrarese expressed with 
some bitterness their sense of the all- 
invading spirit of the Florentines when 
they saw the pope and emperor break up 
the synod and remove to Florence. “ You 
want the pope,” they said, “‘ you want the 
Council, you want Lucca ; before long, you 
will want everything.” 

Certainly neither the literature nor the 
art of the day were unworthy of so splen- 
did a republic. Greek works scattered at 
the fall of Constantinople were eagerly 
read and commented on by the citizens, 
who wrote Latin letters at their desks in 
the intervals of the business connected 
with their wool or silk weaving, and were 
willing to spend large sums for rare man- 
uscripts, priding themselves on the value 
of their libraries. Painting was expanding, 
thanks to Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Lippo 
Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, Fra Bartolom- 
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meo, and a host of less known artists ; 
while sculpture attained its perfect blos- 
soming in the middle of this sixteenth 
century. 

Yet while thus outwardly splendid, the 
Florentine republic bore within itself the 
seeds of decay. The people were in fact 
held in chains — none the less chains that 
they were golden —and these chains had 
been forged for them by the great house 
of Medici. Cosimo and his descendants, 
making an astute show of liberality and 
love of freedom, had enlisted the support 
of the populace against the principal aris- 
tocratic houses, and ruled the city at their 
will, In every Italian court were to be 
found Florentine exiles of noble birth. 
Tax after tax was imposed on the town to 
maintain the costly wars and pageants of 
the ruling family, and they were imposed 
in such a manner as to weigh with crush- 
ing force on the families and relations of 
these unhappy exiles. The prisons were 
full to overflowing with State debtors. 
These would from time to time escape and 
have to be shot down, or worse still, had 
often to be bought off to ensure their 
silence and support. Oppressed noble 
families at home, exiles abroad, were ever 
ready to take advantage of the discontent 
which showed itself from time to time, and 
to foment the riots, which, however, al- 
ways failed to overturn the firmly seated 
Medici power. 

Among those whom Cosimo banished at 
the very outset of his tyranny were two 
members of the Strozzi family, the cele- 
brated Messer Palla Strozzi, and Matteo 
(who had “matriculated in the art of 
wool” in 1415, and who was a descendant 
of a different branch, but closely united in 
friendship with Palla’s sons). Banished, 
like Aristides of old, from mere caprice 
(Cosimo was tired of seeing them about 
him, he said), both these men, citizens of 
high repute, accustomed to the most deli- 
cate missions of State, left Florence in 
1434, and died out of sight of home and 
wite, knowing that their children would be 
wanderers on the face of the earth even as 
they were, and believing that their family 
were entirely ruined. 

That Matteo’s branch of the family did 
but gain glory from their thirty-two years 
of banishment —indeed, that they re- 
turned to Florence at all, instead of set- 
tling abroad like their cousins, was due 
chiefly if not entirely to Matteo’s wife, 
Alessandra Macinghi negli Strozzi, a 
young woman of rich and noble family, 
who finding herself alone in the world at 
the age of twenty-eight with five children 
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to rear, and about again to become a 
mother, braced herself courageously to 
the life of struggle before her. When she 
died thirty-five years after, at the age of 
sixty-three, she had her reward. All her 
sons had been recalled to Florence; by 
her means all were rich and powerful; 
her widowed house was brightened by 
a pretty Florentine daughter-in-law and 
made glad by babbling grandchildren. 

It was a brave heart that beat in this 
young widow’s breast, and by a happy 
chance all knowledge of her has not passed 
away with her time. Among the archives 
of the Strozzi family are preserved a long 
series of letters written by her to her ex- 
iled sons, whose business she conducted 
in their absence, whose interests she had 
ever atheart. Enthralling letters they are 
to read, in their waive simplicity, their 
native good sense, their mother-wit. In 
them this brave soul unconsciously lays 
bare all her active energy, her shrewd, 
practical wisdom, her mother’s fearfulness 
for her boys’ morals, her patient longing 
to see them fraternally united. Every now 
and again, but rarely on the whole, across 
the calm of the fully occupied matron who 
finds in religion and in a clean conscience 
a very tower of strength, comes a wail for 
human sympathy, the sympathy of her 
children. 


You do right to remember me [she says to 
Filippo, thanking him for the caviare he had 
sent her] for now I have need of vezz# [little 
caressing attentions] from you; but I wish 

ou were near me! I pray God we may soon 
e near each other, that together we may find 
consolation as I desire. 


And again :— 


It is not you who should beg me to tend my 
life for love of you, but I who should beg you 
to tend your life for love of me, for I live in 
your life and your health. May it please God 
long to preserve you both, through his mercy, 
in that health which I desire for body and for 
soul. 

Truly, I gladly see your letters, so that I 
await Wednesday or Thursday, when the 
messenger should arrive, with pleasure, ex- 
pecting a few lines from your hand; and when 
I do not receive them, my mind grows big 
with expectation awaiting the next messenger ; 
and not getting anything, I send to the office 
for news. If I find they have letters from 
you, I take comfort that you are in good 
health. 

When I read yours I can never restrain 
tears of tenderness. May God grant you as 
many blessings as I have shed tears for you. 


Such utterances wrung from a hungry 
roether-heart, are all the more touching as 
occurring but here and there among the 
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matter-of-fact narration of the activity of 
her life—an activity unswervingly di- 
rected to one end, the recall of her sons 
to Florence, and the preservation of the 
dignity of the family into which she had 
married. Very strange is it to follow the 
stream of this life flowing on beneath the 
eager civic life, in contact with it, yet 
never absorbed by it—the life of this 
mother, related by blood or marriage with 
nearly all the historic families of the time, 
who, when she chose to give an opinion on 
politics, did so with astonishing shrewd- 
ness and insight, and who yet kept herself 
entirely aloof from public matters. She 
looked on the Medici, the Pitti, the king 
of Naples, simply as men whose influence 
might give her back her sons; and with 
this sole object in view, and from the quiet 
home where the Palazzo Strozzi now 
stands, taught her son-in-law to play off in 
the most masterly and statesmanlike man- 
ner the dreaded Piero dei Medici against 
the irascible Luca dei Pitti. Her spelling 
is erratic, her style devoid of literary 
pretension; she mentions her husband’s 
library only to speak of its sale; but her 
tact, her unflinchingness, her gentleness, 
the sweet resignation which never sapped 
her activity, even the slight and perfectly 
natural tendency apparent about the end 
of her life towards overmanagement of her 


son’s intimate affairs, —all these things 


endear her tous. In her strength and in 
her weakness, she is a winning heroine. 


The series of letters opens August 24, 
1447. Filippo, then nineteen years of age, 
and his brother Lorenzo, seventeen, are 
engaged in their uncle’s banks; Filippoin 
Naples, Lorenzo at Barcelona. Matteo, 
then eleven, is still at home with his 
mother, and is her darling, the child of 
her widowhood. Besides, there is Ales- 
sandra, a girl of thirteen, and Caterina, 
aged fifteen, and just about to be married. 
The first letter, which, like all the others, 
commences with the words, “In the name 
of God,” teils Filippo of this marriage. 
The mother is delighted with her son-in- 
law, Marco Parenti, a silk weaver of good 
family, who, she says, seems as though he 
never could make enough of his bride. 

*“T could have put her into a nobler 
family,” she writes, “ but at the cost of a 
dowry of fourteen or fifteen hundred 
florins, which would have been your ruin 
and mine; and even then I don’t know if 
the girl would have been happy, for, ex- 
cept for the position, there: was nothing 
desirable, and a good deal that was unde- 
sirable. So, having considered the mat- 
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ter, I thought it was better to place her 
comfortably, and not trouble myself about 
so many things; and I think she will be 
as comfortable as any girl in Florence.” 
Then, with motherly pride and indulgence, 
she adds: “She is never tired of having 
pretty things made; for she is really beau- 
tiful, and would like to seem even more so; 
for truly there’s not another in Florence 
made as she is ; and she has every attrac- 
tion as many think.” Caterina herself 
sends her brother a message, asking if he 
has any of “that soap,” or if there is no 
water or anything else good for the com- 
plexion to make her beautiful, and if so 
she begs him to send it quickly, and by a 
trusty carrier who is not likely to change 
it for some inferior article on the road. 
“She will have the worth of four hundred 
florins on her person when she goes to her 
groom,” remarks the mother, proud to 
have done so well, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties of her position, for this her first 
marriageable daughter. She then de- 
scribes the crimson velvet mantle lined 
with marten, the dress of the same stuff, 
“the finest cloth there is in Florence,” 
the garland of peacock feathers and pearls, 
and the two wreaths of pearls which Pa- 
renti had given his bride, whom it seemed 
to give him pleasure to adorn. The bride- 
groom gives further particulars in his 
journal, describing the crimson girdle 
ornamented with worked silver gilt and 
gold, the buckle with its sapphires and 
gold ; and heenters the price of the shrine 
of carved wood for the bedroom, a//an- 
tica, with its painted Virgin cvt in relief, 
the painted and gilded mirrors, cupboards, 
and chests. 

The outburst of girlish vanity natural 
in a pretty, sixteen-year-old bride does 
not seem to have injured Caterina’s char- 
acter. She made an excellent wife, and 
died at the age of fifty much regretted by 
her husband, who had her buried with all 
pomp in the cathedral. Marco, a man of 
good parts and great energy, attached 
himself warmly to the Strozzi family ; kept 
the absent brothers well informed of the 
course of political affairs in Florence ; ad- 
vised and helped the mother in all business 
matters ; joined her in her search and ne- 
gotiations for brides for her sons; and 
exerted himself to the utmost to obtain 
the exiles’ recall. His accounts of a 
couple of visits he paid to Luca Pitti in 
this last connection are very characteristic 
of the man’s observation and caution. 

On his first visit he is very much puz- 
zled to know how to interpret Luca’s 
change of color at the reception of Filip- 
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po’s letter. “When I looked up I saw 
him very red,” he says, “and his extraor- 
dinary courtesy! He would not hear me 
unless I sat down by his side. I made great 
resistance — still, seeing it was his will, I 
did so. Then he discusses the reasons 
of Luca’s perturbation, and thinks that it 
may have been the mention of Piero dei 
Medici’s name, “since he might think that 
another would earn the praise of the re- 
turn of these exiles. Whatever it may be, 
the facts will clear it all up.” On his sec- 
ond visit Marco gave Luca to understand 
that he was sorry not to have found him 
the day before, as he had wanted to see 
him before going to Piero. 


And there I stopped, to see what he would 
say. He asked me at once, with great good- 
humor: ‘* Bé! Haven’t you said anything to 
Piero?’? I answered, No. He replied, as 
though half complaining: ‘* Perkaps it might 
have been better to have said something so 
that he might be better disposed when the 
time comes.’’ . . . When I first went into his 
presence there were a great many people; but 
he called me to him at once, and asked me, 
‘*Bél What has been done?” I answered 
him that I was very sorry he had been at his 
country-house, as I had not been able to have 
his advice earlier; and proceeded as I have 
just told you. . .. All this I did, thinking 
such to be the temper of this instrument, 
which, as you say, is very difficult to tune, 
and is much more so even than seems to you 
out there. And I am in great perturbation 
and fear, for he is more delicate than a harp- 
sichord. 
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Marco and his friends tuned the instru- 
ments into harmony, however ; for Filippo 
and Lorenzo were ultimately recalled by 
the united forces of Piero dei Medici and 
Luca Pitti. 


The second daughter, Alessandra, was 
married three and a half years later “to 
Giovanni, son of Donato Bensi, who is a 
distinguished young man, and has so 
many good parts, that I am sure she will 
be as comfortable as myself.” Giovanni 
was twenty-two years older than his bride, 
and seems, towards the end of his life at 
all events, to have been good-natured in- 
deed, but shiftless and thriftless. Ma- 
donna Alessandra had to take him and all 
his family into her house, and his friends 
make fun of all the bottles of wine they 
will uncork at dinner. Our heroine re- 


marks, too, in one of her letters, that when 
Alessandra wants to mend her dress she 
has to put on her mantle to cover herself. 
Giovanni's feelings on the question of his 
age are amusingly expressed in his first 
“ Filippo, you 


letter to his brother-in-law. 
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are too perfect a gentleman to address me 
with vod [the term of respect], and you 
should not do it for many reasons, and 
especially not so as to hurt Alessandra; 
because you would make her believe I am 
too old for her. So I beg you not to use 
it.” Filippo accordingly used the more 
intimate ¢u (thou). 


Thus Madonna Alessandra had placed 
both her daughters, and could turn her 
attention to the sons, on whom rested the 
future of her house. “If God gives me 
life for some years yet,” she had written to 
Filippo, “and I get Alessandra off my 
hands, I will so furnish your house with 
linen, that you shall have all you want. 
For in truth, while one has the girls in the 
house, one only thinks of them; so that 
when she is gone I shall have only you 
three to attend to.” Even before she 
found a husband for Alessandra, however, 
the mother watched most actively over 
her boys’ bodily comforts. A very large 
proportion of the letters make mention of 
cheeses, fennel (probably dried for flavor- 
ing),-shirts, handkerchiefs, and towels of 
her own weaving. ‘The small ones are 
to put on when you have your hair done,” 
she once remarks. For she was a notable 
housewife, who spun diligently, and found 
a ready market in Florence itself for her 
handiwork, which, according to the cus- 
tom of the age, she saw no degradation in 
selling. Most characteristic are some of 
her letters in this respect. She will give 
her description of her relations with the 
government. “I have been bothered by 
no fewer than four offices for the two hun- 
dred and forty florins I have to pay as 
taxes,” she says. “For the last six 
months I have done nothing but go now 
to this office, now to that. Now, with 
God’s help, I have made an arrangement 
with them up to February; paying, all in- 
cluded, about nine florinsamonth.” Then 
she will pass to a little discussion on pol- 
itics, always in their bearing on the taxes, 
of course, and will pvobably finish up with 
directions for the despatch of fresh flax, a 
few words on the prospects of the year’s 
crop, and information as to the price at 
which she had sold the last. 

To Madonna Alessandra’s great grief, 
the three sons for whom she was working 
were reduced to two, rather more than two 
years after Alessandra’s marriage. From 
Matteo, her Benjamin, she had torn her- 
self early in 1449. “I can’t send him 
yet,” she says in 1447; “ when Caterina is 
married I shall be too lonely. I haven’t 





the heart to send him now. ... Ifhe is 
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good I will keep him here.... He is 


learning to write ; and I will put him into|h 


the office and he will stay there this win- 
ter.” He learnt to write well. A letter 
of his, written at eleven years of age, is a 
model of good sense and reflection. Ma- 
donna Alessandra had reason to cling to 
him, to keep him by her as much as pos- 
sible. At last, persuaded by her son’s 
letters and the representations of her rela- 
tions, she decided “to keep of three sons 
not one to have near her in her need.” 
And she put his wardrobe entirely in 
order, that is, ‘*a new cloak of the shape 
that Goldo [his cousin] told me; and a 
purple tunic, and a doublet of the same, 
and shirts and other things which I think 
he will want; such as knives, and slippers, 
like the friars wear, and balls to play 
[palle], and everything that Matteo asked 
for has been bought.” This was in July, 
however, and it was very hot. A fear of 
the plague was abroad, and, to Madonna’s 
ill-dissembled joy, everybody advised her 
to put off the departure. “ Have patience, 
then, for his health’s sake, a month or two 
at the most; for if he died on the road, 
neither you nor I would havehim.” Inthe 
following February the wrench took place. 
Matteo went away with his uncle, and 
Madonna, writing a couple of days later, 
says, “I have not yet come to myself.” 
Continually does she recommend her 
youngest born to Filippo’s care. ‘ Don’t 
strike him, as you did Lorenzo,” she says ; 
“you'll get more out of him by kindness.” 
“ Show him little attentions ; he does not 
know how to take care of himself.” “See 
that he keeps himself clean. He has 
good habits, but he’s such a child yet.” 
Marco Parenti also writes to Filippo about 
him: “ You must needs, for the great de- 
sire I see you have to make something of 
him, have patience to teach him, not what 
you would have him learn ali at once, but 
what he can learn in several lessons. And 
I want to remind you of another thing, that 
there is no reproof less tolerable than that 
of a brother, because it seems that they 
have almost the same rights in everything, 
and they want to have equal liberty in 
whatever they do together.” Never did 
Madonna Alessandra cease hankering 
after this youngest son. “It is better, 
after all, that Niccold [his uncle] could not 
bring him through Florence,” she writes, 
when she had been disappointed in the 
hopes of seeing him; “for I do not be- 
lieve I could have let him goagain.” She 
never saw him again. Ten years after- 
wards he died of fever at Naples, and then 
the mother’s heart forgot its own grief in 
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sympathy for Filippo who had nursed 
im. 


All Madonna’s hopes rested now on 
Filippo and Lorenzo. Her great desire 
was to see them united in business and in 
fraternal love, married to Florentine 
maidens, and recalled with honor to their 
native city. Filippo had caused her little 
anxiety. He had from the first laid her 
maxims well to heart; had proved his 
gratitude to his uncles by serving them 
zealously, had risen high in their favor, 
was greatly esteemed by the numerous 
ambassadors of the republic to the court 
of the king of Naples, was in favor with 
the king himself, who more than once in- 
terceded in strong terms on his behalf with 
Cosimo dei Medici, was known and favor- 
ably mentioned by the most influential 
families of the city which persistently 
kept him in exile. He was a rich, active, 
flourishing merchant, keeping open house, 
and owning a large number of men and 
women servants. Madonna wonders what 
this household can be like, and no doubt 
figures to her thrifty mind the waste that 
must go on init. ‘I hear from Francesco 
Strozzi,” she writes before her loss, “ that 
you will have no more need of boys just 
now; and that you have plenty of maids 
[slaves, she calls them] too; and if Mat- 
teo has to keep them in order, his duties 
will not be light. I expect you are a nice 
household.” 

For Lorenzo, who from Valenza had 
gone to Bruges, she had experienced more 
anxiety. He was a bright, witty young 
man, who worked more quickly than any 
other clerk in his uncle’s office, but who 
made his employers anxious by his insa- 
tiable appetite for play and gaiety. The 
mother writes him one ‘ouching letter in 
1452. He had written in a time of much 
difficulty to ask her to send him some bird- 
nets. She replies she has been to see 
about them, and finds they cannot cost less 
than six florins each. Then she makes a 
list of all she owes for taxes, and sums up. 


So, having to pay the Government, and 
carry on the last suit with Niccolé Soderini, I 
think we may leave the nets to themselves. 
Pay attention to matters of greater impor- 
tance. It will be better for you... . You 
are old enough to behave better than you do, 
and by this time you ought to correct your- 
self, and give your mind to living rp 
for up to this time you have lived a child’s 
life; but now it should be no longer, both on 
account of your age, and because no one can 
attribute your misdoings to ignorance or to 
not knowing what you do; for you are of such 
good parts that you know good from evil; and 
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especially when you are reproved by your 
elders, I hear you do not behave as I should 
like you to; so that I am grieved, and live in 
great fear that some day you may be over- 
taken by ruin, and find yourself less than 
comfortable; for he who does not do what he 
ought, receives what he least expects. So 
that, of all the other troubles that I have, 
yours is the greatest. 


The conclusion of the letter is very 
touching. “I remind you not toturn your 
back on my reproofs, for they are given 
with love and tears. And I pray God to 
dispose you to do what I desire.” 

One of their uncles being dead, and the 
other established at Rome, Madonna saw 
Filippo and Lorenzo realize her wishes, 
and set up a united business in Naples. 
She now turned her attention to finding 
brides for them, uneasy at their long life 
of celibacy in a house “that seemed an 
inn.” “In good company a man finds 
consolation for body and soul,” she writes 
to Filippo, urging him to bestow on her a 
pretty daughter-in-law and grandchildren 
before her death. She would come then, 
if their return was hopeless, to make one 
house in Naples, with the sons whom she 
seems to have half lost. 

Interesting is the gallery of Florentine 
maidens whom Madonna Alessandra’s let- 
ters pass in review before us; maidens 
with fair hair, oval face, darkish complex- 
ion, such as sat to Botticelli for Madonnas 
and Judiths, and such as we meet in por- 
traits from Raphael’shand. One of these 
maidens Madonna saw for the first time in 
a church, whither she had gone to see 
another who had been mentioned to her. 
** Not knowing who she was, I placed my- 
self beside her, and paid attention to this 
girl, who seemed to me to be beautiful and 
well made; she is as tall as Caterina or 
taller; good complexion, not of those 
white ones ; of pleasing appearance ; the 
face long, not delicate features and yet not 
coarse; and in her movements and her 
visage she seems only half awake. The 
sum of it is that I think that, if other 
things are suitable, she would not disgrace 
the bargain; for she will be honorable.” 
Long were the negotiations for this 
maiden; but they fell through as so many 
others did. It was in fact very difficult to 
find a good girl, of honorable family, with 
even a small dowry, whose parents would 
marry her out of Florence ; and Madonna, 
in spite of all her efforts, saw one Jartie 
after another slip through her fingers. 
Even she was beginning at last to despair. 

Four years of happiness, however, were 
to crown her life of sacrifice; four years 
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of the domestic joys which she had 
struggled so bravely to obtain. In 1466 
her two sons were recalled; in 1467 Fi- 
lippo brought a charming bride, Fiammetta 
degli Adimari, to enliven the dark Strozzi 
house which stood on the site of the mod- 
ern magnificent palace. One of Madonna’s 
last letters to this son, famous at home and 
in Naples (whither he had gone on busi- 
ness), tells of the babbling grandson, Al- 
fonso, who did not like learning to read, 
but who had a good memory, and climbed 
up one evening to whisper “ Papa at Na- 
ples;” and of the birth of a daughter 
“like Fiammetta, as fair as she is, and 
featured like her.” 

Active and loving, Madonna Alessan- 
dra’s life was fraught with importance to 
this famous Florentine family, many gen- 
erations of which have risen up to call her 
blessed. Filippo tenderly records her 
death in his journal: “ The 11th of March, 
1470. This day in the morning, between 
the hours of ten and eleven, Madonna 
Alessandra passed from this life with all 
the sacraments, dying most sweetly. She 
was buried most honorably in our sepul- 
chre in Santa Maria Novella. She lived 
sixty-eight years. Regutescat in pace.” 
He goes on to give a list of the charities 
to which she left her private effects, in- 
corporating even an interesting letter of 
thanks from the superior of a convent to 
which Madonna Alessandra was specially 
attached. 

Filippo had by this time risen to great 
importance in Florence. Avoiding rather 
than seeking public honors, his immense 
wealth, great liberality, and well-known 
excellent good sense made it impossible 
that he should live a retiredlife. I] Mag- 
nifico Lorenzo dei Medici called him to 
the government, and entrusted him with 
delicate affairs of State. He appears, in 
fact, to have been one of the most splen- 
did and powerful Florentine nobles, when 
in 1489 he resolved to build himself a fit- 
ting habitation. The story of the first 
inception of this house is quaintly told by 
his son and biographer : — 


Filippo, then, having abundantly provided 
for his children, desirous rather of fame than 
of possessions, finding no better or safer way 
of leaving a memorial of himself, being by 
nature inclined to building, and having no 
little understanding of this art, resolved to 
construct an edifice which should give a name 
to himself and all his family both in Italy and 
abroad. But there was in this no small diffi- 
culty ; for, since he who was reigning * might 





* Lorenzo il Magnifico. 























own, he was afraid to do anything which 
might excite envy. Therefore he began to 
spread abroad that he had so many children 
{he had eight in all] and so small a habita- 
tion, that he must, since he had generated 
them, think how he could house them, and 
that he could do this much better during his 
life than after his death. 


So he began to talk with builders and 
architects, sometimes showing himself 
ready to begin at once, sometimes appear- 
ing undecided, continually repeating that 
he wanted a comfortable, good-looking 
house, useful and not showy, even propos- 
ing to have shops along the base for the 
convenience of his descendants. The 
architects, as their manner is, continually 
urged him to greater splendor. He op- 
posed them, saying “ that he would rather 
not have begun to build at all than find 
himself in such a labyrinth.” Still he was 
by no means offended at their suggestions. 

The matter soon reached the ears of the 
Magnifico himself (as Filippo had intended 
it should), who examined and approved the 
plans, inciting Strozzi to continue the work 
on the splendid scale on which he had be- 
gun it, and making suggestions for the 
exterior of the palace. Still Filippo ap- 
parently hesitated, but ended by letting 
himself be persuaded to build, and “ with 
Sagacity and industry accomplished that 
which otherwise would have been denied 
to him, or rather would have injured him 
not a little.” 

Not yet quite sure of the continuance 
of the Magnifico’s good intentions, how- 
ever, Filippo begged him, in his will, to 
superintend the building, if he died before 
it was finished, and his sons had not com- 
pleted it by 1496. 

Indeed, Filippo did not live to see it 
completed. He died, as we know, shortly 
after its commencement, in 1491. At his 
funeral, “ besides the ordinary crowd of 
citizens and representatives of the reli- 
gious orders, with relations and servants 
dressed in black, there were present (a 
spectacle unheard of in our city) all the 
chief men and youths of his profession, 
together with the architects, carpenters, 
smiths, masons, stone-cutters, and all the 
rest of the low crowd which was working 
at the palace he had begun to build, clad 
also in black, and with so much devotion 
and grief as to move to tears all those 
who had come together to see the funeral 
pomp.” 

Thus Madonna Alessandra’s life-work 
was accomplished. The influence of this 
one brave woman, thrown on her own re- 
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fear that another’s glory should obscure his | sources in times of the greatest difficulty, 


young, beautiful, accustomed to protection 
and luxury, had not only saved from mis- 
erable extinction the noble house into 
which she had married, but had brought it 
about that the thirty-two years of exile 
which were to have crushed it, were but 
the cause and prelude of its more splen- 
did blossoming. Of a truth this quiet 
Florentine gentlewoman was one of the 
strong ones of the earth. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 


From The National Review. 
ROUSSEAU’S IDEAL HOUSEHOLD. 


“But, Dr. Burney, of all the books 
upon this subject, none was ever equal 
to Rousseau’s ‘Eloise.’ What feeling! 
What language! What fire! Have you 
read it, ma’am?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Oh, it’s a book that is alone /” 

“ And ought to be alone,” said my father, 
still more gravely. 

Mr. Twiss perceived that he was now 
angry, and with great eagerness he cried: 

“Why, I assure you I gave it to my 
sister, who is but just seventeen, and go- 
ing to be married.” 

“Well,” returned my father, “I hope 
she read the preface, and then flung it 
away.” 

* No, upon my honor. She read the 
preface first, and then the book.” 

It is curious to note the severity of Dr. 
Burney’s judgment cf the “ Nouvelle Hé- 
loise,” in a generation which eagerly wel- 
comed “ Pamela” and “Clarissa” as the 
most improved reading for the young. 
Yet, harsh as his verdict is, it is no harsher 
than that of Rousseau himself on his own 
work: “ Any girl who opens this book,” 
he says in the preface referred to by Dr. 
Burney, “ may as well read on to the end, 
as if her eye but glances over one page 
she is hopelessly lost.” What did Rous- 
seau think in after days, when the “ Nou- 
velle Héloise” became the rage in Paris, 
and fine ladies stayed away from a bail, 
and sent away their carriages at dawn, 
unable to tear themselves away from the 
fascinating love-story? Possibly it may 
have occurred to him that the state of 
things described in the book was a vast 
improvement on the actual condition of 
manners prevalent in Paris in 1757, when 
the “Nouvelle Héloise” was published, 
or he may have held the wide-spread theory 
that a married woman can read with im- 
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punity literature that is fraught with peril 
for a mere spinster. 

However that might be, one thing is cer- 
tain, that any one who expects consistency 
in Rousseau is dcomed to woful disap- 
pointment. The well-meaning, ill-doing, 
ungrateful atom of humanity, with /esprit 
et la vanité comme quatre, as Mile. d’Ette 
truly says of him, had every opportunity 
of knowing men and seeing life in all its 
modes. But he mingled with his fellows 
possessed by a pre-conceived idea, and 
only found what he looked for, which was 
the bad side of the people that he met, 
and the unfortunate results of their mode 
of existence and of their education. 

Still, in the intervals of heaping abuse 
on those who had shown him nothing but 
kindness, he gave his attention to improv- 
ing the condition of the world generally, 
striking at once at the root of the matter, 
in the bringing up of the children. One 
of the most interesting and amusing as- 
pects of the whole question is the gigantic 
effort of Rousseau to descend to practical 
details — Rousseau, who always cut the 
knot of a difficulty by calmly running 
away. It is likewise quite in keeping with 
this extraordinary being that in the midst 
of a whole host of transcendental notions, 
utterly incompatible with life in a commu- 
nity, he will lay down scme precepts which 
are not only useful, but absolutely sensi- 
ble and wise. 

Before discussing the principles of the 
“Nouvelle Héloise” and of “ Emile,” 
concerning the employment of our time 
with the utmost profit to ourselves and to 
others, a brief sketch of the plot of the 
first-named book is necessary. As every- 
body knows, the heroine, Julie d’Etanges, 
falls in love with the young tutor, dubbed 
St. Preux by the lively cousin who is the 
confidante of their affection. The lovers, 
in despair of gaining the consent of Julie’s 
father, keep their meetings secret, till cir- 
cumstances disclose the position of affairs 
to an Englishman, Lord Bomston, usually 
referred to as “ Edward” by his acquaint- 
ances, in what they considera truly British 
manner. Lord Bomston, in the act of 
sending his seconds to arrange a duel 
with St. Preux, who has challenged him, 
is appealed to by Julie, and immediately 
pockets his pride (and his pistols), es- 
pouses her cause, intercedes with her 
father to make the two lovers happy, and 
implores him, if money is all that is 
wanted, to allow him (Bomston) to fill the 
void. ‘ What,” he exclaims with the fer- 
vor natural to an English peer, “ what is 
it that he lacks? Fortune? He shall 





have it. The third of my property will 
suffice to make him the richest private 
gentleman in Vaud, and if that is not 
enough I will give him half of what I pos- 
sess.” There seems no adequate motive 
for those Ahasuerus-like offers, which, 
fortunately for the heirs to the Bomston 
title, are refused; the Baron d’Etanges 
declines to permit his daughter to marry 
a man of low birth, and a few years later, 
when her mother is dead, and St. Preux 
gone on a voyage round the world, Julie 
accepts the hand of her father’s old friend, 
M. de Wolmar. 

It is with the habits of this Swiss house- 
hold that the present article is concerned ; 
and, to understand rightly Rousseau’s 
views as to the conduct of a family, we 
must consider also the educational princi- 
ples laid down in “ Emile,” published four 
years later. 

Both books are ostensibly a crusade 
against the luxury and artificiality of the 
age; yet in every page the self-conscious- 
ness and want of simplicity characteristic 
of their author are apparent. Apparent, 
too, is the inability to realize the bearings 
of things which no experience of society 
could ever teach Rousseau. The man 
who had lived with Genevese shopkeepers 
and Savoyard peasants, who had mixed 
familiarly with Diderot, Grimm, and the 
aristocracy of finance, who was the secre- 
tary and friend of some of the greatest 
ladies in France, the Comtesse d’Egmont 
and Mme. de Brionne, was incapable, to 
the end of his life, of learning the lessons 
offacts. His precepts are totally unfitted 
for the give and take of society; they de- 
mand special beings amid special condi- 
tions in order to be carried out. “ Have 
you ever been so foolish as to believe in 
Rousseau and his ‘Emile’?” writes the 
Abbé Galiani to Mme. d’Epinay in Janu- 
ary, 1771. “Do youreally think that edu- 
cation, maxims, and lectures have any 
effectin moulding our minds? Ifso, take 
a wolf, and turn him into a dog.” 

This, of course, is an extreme way of 
putting the case; but Rousseau’s people 
only blossom in a state of isolation, and 
are not fitted for contact with the world; 
and by his own showing, in the instance 
of the ideal Emile’s ideal wife Sophie, 
when they do come into collision with it, 
their principles are apt to give way. We 
could, most of us, be good if we were not 
tempted, and if we lived under a perpetual 
rule of thumb. In spite of all Rousseau’s 
talk about freedom and happiness, this is 
what his characters really do. To prove 
the truth of this statement, we have only 
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to look at the regulations laid down for 
the Wolmar household, the neighboring 
village, and the education of children, all 
of which may be gathered from the let- 
ters of St. Preux, now an honored (though 
somewhat strange) guest of the Wolmars, 
to his friend Lord Bomston. 

First, as to the servants and dependents. 
The main thing that strikes the reader 
(after the happy thought of choosing an 
English peer as the recipient of those de- 
tails, imagine “ old Q.” in similar circum- 
stances) is the artificiality of all those 
personages. No one has any opportunity 
of developing an individuality of his own, 
or is allowed a spontaneous movement. 
Every hour is regulated and employed; 
the servants only exist for the glorification 
of les maitres. ,Sublime self-confidence 
is the foundation of the Wolmar system, 
and a proportionately rooted mistrust of 
the schemes of others. It is a fixed prin- 
ciple with them to take their servants 
young and fresh from large families in the 
villages round, and to train them them- 
selves, decause it is a foregone conclusion 
that servants taken from another place 
will have learnt nothing but the vices of 
their employers, and so will ruin their 
masters (always meaning the Wolmars), 
and corrupt their children, Modern mis- 
tresses need not exclaim at the amount of 
time and trouble involved in educating a 
cook, for instance, in the manifold tricks 
of her trade; it was quite worth Mme. 
Wolmar’s while to teach her, as no servant 
was ever known to give warning in that 
fortunate house, and, once there, she was 
certain to stay forever. One great in- 
ducement to the servants remaining lay in 
the fact that their wages were raised sy for 
twenty years. It would be interesting to 
see the sum that they started from; but 
Rousseau never commits himself to that. 
Then, great care is taken to keep the sexes 
properly apart, so that they never come 
across each other, either in their work or 
in their pleasures, except at stated times. 
The women usually walk out after dinner 
with Mme. Wolmar and the children, like 
prisoners under the eye of their gaoler, 
and on Sunday evenings they are permitted 
in turn to ask a friend to a light collation 
of cakes and creams in the nursery. No 
“ Sundays out” or “monthly holidays ” 
for them! but then all that they desire is 
to bask in the presence of /es maitres. 
While the female portion of the establish- 
ment is having its “constitutional,” the 
men are turned on to work out of doors, 
and on summer Sundays have athletic 
sports in the meadow, with prizes, for 
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which strangers of good reputation are 
invited to compete. In the winter even- 
ings they all dance, part of the time in 
Julie’s presence, and refresh themselves 
when tired with cake and wine. 

A good many of those customs are 
sensible enough, and have their origin in 
the then perfectly unknown principle, care 
for the comfort and well-being of servants 
and laborers. But all is spoilt by the per- 
petual swrveillance of Julie. It has an 
irritating effect on the reader, and must 
have tended to hypocrisy in many of the 
persons so haunted and watched. Even 
with all possible friendliness and consid- 
eration between servants and mistresses, 
the best servants in the world would feel 
awkward and constrained in the continual 
and uncalled-for presence of their masters, 
and their self-respect would resent the in- 
evitable inference. But Julie’s depend- 
ents are made of different stuff. They 
become radiant whenever she appears, and 
fall into her innocent little schemes with 
gratitude. Happy and blessed as their 
existence is at all times, the crowning mo- 
ment of bliss is during the vintaging. The 
whole household moves into the hills, and 
all day long the men work, singing over 
their toil like oneratic peasants. In the 
evenings they gather in a large room built 
by the thoughtful Julie, and card hemp. 
When Julie thinks that enough has been 
carded, she says, ‘* Let us send up our fire- 
works.” Each gathers up his bundle of 
hemp, and goes into the court, where a 
bonfire is made and set alight. 

But “n’a pas est honneur qui veut; 
Julie l’adjuge en présentant le flambeau & 
celui ou celle quia fait ce soir-l& le plus 
d’ouvrage. L’auguste cérémonie est ac- 
compagnée d’acclamations et de batte- 
ments de mains; onsaute,onrit. Ensuite 
on offre & boire & toute l’assemblée; 
chacun boit & la santé du vainqueur, et va 
se coucher, content d’une journée passée 
dans le travail, la gaité, l’innocence.” (Vol. 
2, p. 309.) Could anything be more puerile 
or more maddeningly self-conscious ? Yes; 
there is worse to come. 

The relations of the Wolmars with the 
neighboring village are in every way as 
perfect and satisfactory as their relations 
with their household. They consider, 
with really good sense, that it is much 
wiser to try to make people content with 
“the state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call them ” than to encourage them 
to push up the social ladder. They think, 
truly, that young men often mistake ambi- 
tion (they might have added discontent) 
for genius, and that perhaps one in a hun- 
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dred of those that leave their native place 
to seek their fortune ever finds it. So far 
we entirely agree with them; but they 
overstep their fair limits when they go on, 
characteristically, to observe that the one 
who succeeds probably does so by crooked 
means. 

So Julie and her husband live on their 
own property, keeping their equals at a 
civil distance, and taking real pleasure 
only in the society of their inferiors. This 
state of things has always a debasing ten- 
dency, as it develops in the meekest breast 
self-complacency and a love of managing. 
Of course, Rousseau intends us to see in 
it only another proof of the superiority of 
his ideal couple ; but a few healthy quar- 
rels with their rich neighbors would have 
been infinitely more elevating to M. and 
Mme. Wolmar than the smiling conde- 
scension with which they played their self- 
allotted part inlife. One instance of their 
dealings with their “ poorer brethren” is 
related, in ecstasies of rapture, by St. 
Preux and Lord Bomston. We have not 
got the answer of that long-suffering peer ; 
but it inspires the modern English reader 
with a violent desire to kick des maitres. 
The whole thing is so despicably silly and 
unreal that it is hardly possible to narrate 
it with patience. This is, however, the 
outline of the story — one example among 
many of their daily customs. 

Julie is in the habit of frequently in- 
viting some aged villager to dinner. He 
is always given the seat of honor beside 
his hostess, who helps him herself, makes 
much of him (¢e caresse), and enters into 
conversation with him. The old man, en- 
chanted by such behavior, bubbles over 
with delight, and talks freely of his own 
affairs. At least, that appears to be the 
English equivalent of “se livre a l’épanche- 
ment de son coeur.” He brightens up 
while telling of the good old times, of his 
amours (/), and of his crops, and the din- 
ner passes off gaily. When it‘is over the 
children are secretly instructed to give the 
old man a present with which their mother 
has furnished them, and, in order to pro- 
duce reciprocity of feeling, the villager 
returns the compliment by another gift, 
from the same source. Then he takes his 
leave, and hurries back to his cottage, 
where, amidst tears of joy, he displays 
his gifts and relates to his family how he 
has been féted, how attentive have been 
the servants, and how empressés the hosts. 
Blessings are showered on /es maitres, 
and the whole village is raised to such a 
pinnacle of exaltation at the honor shown 
to one of their number that a fresh incen- 








tive is given to virtue in the knowledge 
that when they too enter the vale of years 
they too shall be similarly rewarded. 

And this is what Rousseau calls sim- 
plicity ! 

Before discussing Rousseau’s views of 
education, we must glance for a moment 
at his theories of political economy as 
embodied in the all-wise M. de Wolmar. 
Even to a person not versed in the sci- 
ence, they appear a little unsound, and 
singularly lacking in common sense. They 
are mostly elicited by a conversation be- 
tween Julie and St. Preux, who has been 
objecting that for people who are not rich 
the method of prizes, percentages, and 
gratifications, must be very costly. Julie 
denies it, explains the system by which 
her husband continues to have receipts in 
excess of his expenditure, which system 
merely consists in living for one year upon 
his capital, so as to allow his revenues to 
accumulate. In this manner he is always 
a year in advance, and he chooses that his 
capital should be diminished rather than 
that he should be continually anticipating 
his income.* The proverb of “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul” was apparently un- 
known in the days of Rousseau. 

M. de Wolmar desired above all things 
that his estate should be sufficient for 
the wants of those living on it; but his 
theories of agriculture seem little likely 
to produce this result. He holds that 
lands left fallow lose their fertility, and 
only bear in proportion to the number of 
hands employed on them. (Vol. 2, p. 66.) 

Virgin soil had no charms for him, and 
he would have scouted the notion of rota- 
tion of crops as the dream of a madman. 
What a pity that he never made the ac- 
quaintance of Levine, the serious country 
gentleman in “Anna Karenine!” He 
could have considerably opened Wolmar’s 
eyes on his favorite subject, “ Agrono- 
mie.” 

It is soothing to the feelings to learn 
that even the beneficent influence of the 
Wolmars was not enough to preserve the 
district from professional beggars. They 
swarmed in such numbers on the roads as 
to call forth from St. Preux a question 
about the wisdom of encouraging them by 
giving them relief, as is Julie’s invariable 


* As it is not to be expected that any one will take 
my word for such an amazing statement, I quote the 
passage in the criginal: ‘* La seule précaution qu’il ait 
prise a ce sujet, a été de vivre un an sur son Capital, 
pour se laisser autant d’avance sur son revenu; de 
sorte que le produit anticipe toujours d’une année sur 
la dépense. I] a mieux aimé deminuer un peu son 
fonds que d’avoir sans cesse courir aprés ses rentes.”” 
(Vol. 2, p. 192.) 
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custom. Julie defends herself by observ- 
ing that the relief given to each one is 
very small — merely a meal, and an insig- 
nificant coin, sufficient to carry him on to 
the next house along the route. It does 
not occur to her that if every one follows 
her plan beggars will be absolutely sup- 
ported by the community, and will natu- 
rally never do anything to help themselves. 
St. Preux, however, is less satisfied than 
he is wont to be with Julie’s reasoning, 
and, to crush him completely into the at- 
titude of admiration he always prefers to 
occupy, she is reduced to quoting her 
husband. 

Begging, says M. de Wolmar, using the 
same argument as that employed by Burns 
rather later, is a profession, like another. 
And there isno more discredit in being 
moved by the eloquence of a beggar than 
by the eloquence of an actor. It is neces- 
sary not that we believe it, but that shey 
should do it well. Even in these days of 
indiscriminate philanthropy, the argument 
is somewhat startling; but Wolmar was 
right enough when he looked upon beg- 
ging asa profession. In the days of my 
childhood a friend of my own was in- 
formed by a favorite housemaid that she 
wished to give warning, as she was going 
to be married. 

“ Indeed,” said the lady, “and what is 
your future husband?” 

* Please, ’m, he’s an asker!” 

“A what?” 

“ An asker.” 

“T don’t understand. What does he 
do?” 

“Well, ’m, he—he goes about the 
streets, and if he sees any one coming 
along that looks kind, he — well, he just 
stops ’em and asks ’em to give him a 
trifle, and he makes quite a comfortable 
living that way!” 

* Do you mean a BEGGAR?” 

“ Well, ’m, some people do call it that ; 
we Call it asker.” 

It is to be regretted that Autres temps, 
autres meurs is not true in this instance. 

In sketching lightly some of Rousseau’s 
theories of education., it will be needful to 
take “* Emile” (published in 1762) with 
the * Nouvelle Héloise,” which appeared 
about four years earlier. Julie’s method 
of training her children contains the germ 
of what was developed later in “ Emile; ” 
but in the four years that elapsed be- 
tween the two books Rousseau’s views 
had made a great stride. In “Emile ” he 
entirely ignores the influence of a mother 
during the opening years of infancy, and 
entrusts the boy from the moment he is 
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able to speak to the care of what was 
called in those days a governor. He does, 
indeed, give regulations for the proper 
treatment of the baby by his nurse, from 
its earliest moments, and ‘even bestows at- 
tention on the very limited number of toys 
proper to an infant six months old. Was 
his interest in other people’s children, we 
wonder, a kind of expiation of his deser- 
tion of his own? or was it merely the 
iconoclasm so deeply rooted in Rousseau’s 
nature that caused him to strike such vig- 
orous blows at the thraldom in which 
helpless little creatures passed the first 
portion of their lives? Be that as it may, 
Rousseau, aided by the celebrated and 
fashionable Dr. Tronchin, of Geneva, cer- 
tainly did manage to effect a revolution in 
this important matter, and children have 
cause to bless him unto this day. Of 
course, he is often absurd and unpractical, 
and as artificial as the people he abuses, 
or he would not be Rousseau; but then 
he is surprisingly often sensible and even 
wise. Again and again he insists that we 
are not toexpect too much of children, for 
to demand that they should be capable of 
reasoning like grown-up people is only to 
cultivate superficiality and affectation. 
The aim of early education, says Julie, is 
to render a child capable of receiving in- 
struction, and to this end his mind should 
never be pushed. No one should ever 
talk to him of what he cannot understand, 
or allow him to hear descriptions above 
his head. In his early years his body 
should be cultivated and his mind let 
alone, and, above all, he should be taught 
never to take things for granted. Let him 
put every assertion to the proof before he 
accepts it. Rousseau had clearly not 
been brought into contact with children 
whose senses are keenly alive to the con- 
versation of their elders, or he would have 
found some practical difficulties in the way 
of this plan; but then his creations are 
docile infants, who never ask inconven- 
ient questions. He perpetually informs 
us that children should be free and happy ; 
but it does not occur to him that compan- 
ionship and friction are the most impor- 
tant of all elements in training for the 
work of life, and, as Emile happens to be 
an only child, he is kept in the absolute 
isolation which is always a necessary 
factor of Rousseau’s projects. Uncon- 
scious development, instinct, the ideas 
that are blown about like the pollen of a 
flower, and germinate no one knows where, 
and no one knows why,—these things 
have no place in Rousseau’s theories. His 
education is emphatically self-conscious ; 
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and the consequence is that the results, | 


though often excellent, might be attained 
with much less trouble some other way. 
The first essential condition of Rous- 
seau’s method is that the same person 
should have charge of the child from 
birth to bridal. “I would not have under- 
taken Emile at all if I had not been al- 
lowed to exercise my judgment in choosing 
his wife,” he says more than once. It 
wili be readily supposed that the competi- 
tion for tutorships under the Rousseau 
system would not be excessive, especially 
as another condition of equal weight is 
insisted on. ‘The governor is to have 
no salary; he must be a family friend” 
(Emile, vol. 1, p. 68). A teacher who re- 
ceives wages, like a person who receives 
gifts with gratitude, puts himself at once 
out of the reckoning, and draws upon 
himself Rousseau’s everlasting contempt. 
Compare his views in “ Emile ” with the 
passage in the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” in 
which he treats of the same subject. “ My 
father has returned,” writes Julie to St. 
Preux, “and is well satisfied with my prog- 
ress in music and drawing, and indeed 
with all my studies. Butas soonas he dis- 
covered you were not of noble birth he in- 
quired the amount of your monthly salary. 
My mother answered that it was impossi- 
ble even to propose such an arrangement 
to you, and that you had even rejected any 
little presents she had *ried to give you — 
presents such as anyone might take. He 
then made up his mind that a certain pay- 
ment should be offered, and that in the 
event of your refusal, you should, in spite 
of all your merits, be thanked for your 
instruction and politely dismissed ” (Nou- 
velle Héloise, vol. 1, p. 94) Of course, 
St. Preux is outraged by such a natural 
and sensible proposition. ‘ What would 
my real position be if I consented to re- 
ceive a salary in return for my lessons?” 
he writes inreply. “In selling him part 
of my time,—that is, of myself, —I 
should become a paid servant —a sort of 
valet — and my faith would be tacitly en- 
gaged for the preservation of all that be- 
longed to him, as if I was the meanest of 
his retainers. If, after that, I gave reins 
to my feelings [z.e., made love to Julie], I 
should be grossly in fault” (vol. 1, p. 109). 
St. Preux is so far right that, if he vol- 
untarily accepted a paid position of trust, 
the betrayal of confidence would be even 
greater than it was before. But howemi- 
nently characteristic the whole transaction 
is of Rousseau! The simplicity about 
which he talks so incessantly is an ele- 
ment absolutely foreign to his nature, or 
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he would have seen nothing derogatory in 
receiving payment for services rendered, 
Then, as usual, he only looks at what con- 
cerns himself, and never once thinks of 
what the Baron d’Etange’s feelings would 
be on discovering that his daughter was 
absorbing gratuitously the whole time and 
attention of a young and poor stranger. 
Lastly, he here manifests the impatience 
of obligation that led him to resent the 
bestowal of gifts by his dearest and most 
constant friends, and to insult the givers, 
though he by no means rejected what 
they gave. Rousseau understood that “a 
grateful heart, by owing, owes not, least 
of all men.” 

However, it is time we returned to the 
child, who by this time has ceased to be 
a mere “vegetable baby,” and can talk 
and walk. Many children at this age will 
sit happily with a book before them, and, 
by comparing the pictures with the letter- 
press, will soon teach themselves to read 
without other help. But Rousseau is never 
in any hurry for his pupils to make ac- 
quaintance with books, and, indeed, per- 
petually changes the age at which they 
are able to read to themselves. Julie’s 
little boy is only six when his curiosity is 
stimulated by his mother artfully leaving 
off the stories she is reading to him at 
exciting places, and forbidding the ser- 
vants to finish them. (By the way, Swiss 
servants must have been much better edu- 
cated than English ones of the same date, 
if there was any necessity for this probi- 
bition.) The child finds that no one will 
attend to him, and is gradually pushed to 
spell out the end for himself, But Emile, 
though solitary, is by no means so preco- 
cious in this branch of study, in spite of 
his being more dependent on reading for 
amusement. Emile has spent his infancy 
in running about the fields, in learning to 
test objects by their weight, to measure 
distances, to swim (an accomplishment 
very rare in those days), in tennis, archery, 
and handball (da//on), to which, when he 
is grown up, will be added the chase. Who 
played tennis and handball with him is 
never told; it may have been the always 
obliging tutor. When not training his body 
by these athletic sports, he is prowling 
round the blacksmith’s forge or “ helping ” 
the carpenter, preparatory to choosing a 
trade for himself, to guarantee him a live- 
lihood in after life. 

There is no denying that if a few com- 
panions had been added, and a few ped- 
agogic sermons subtracted, Emile would 
have had an ideally happy boyhood. Witk 
all those occupations, reading would natu- 
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rally go to the wall. Rousseau trium- 
phantly boasts in one place that, at twelve, 
Emile will hardly know what a book is, 
which seems exceedingly probable; but a 
few pages farther on he observes that, hav- 
ing had his curiosity excited, the boy will 
be able to read and write perfectly before 
he is ten (vol. 1, p. 241), though it is diffi- 
cult to see what use reading and writing 
will be to him, as he has no one to write 
to, and is only to be allowed to read “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” till he grows up. 

No history is to be taught him till he is 
nearly a man, and able to reason upon it; 
and all the geography he knows is to be 
gathered from his own experience. The 
classics and other languages are left out, 
as he will never have occasion to use them ; 
but he may learn music (Rousseau’s 
favorite pursuit), and a certain amount 
of practical geometry and mathematics. 
Rousseau would have the dancing mas- 
ter, instead of teaching dancing, lead the 
boy to the foot of rocks and teach him 
how to climb them; asif the dancing mas- 
ter were the man for such a task, and as 
if any active creature on two legs needed 
to be taught to climb! It reminds us of 
Miss Bingley, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
who said it would be much more rational 
to have conversation instead of dancing at 
a ball, while her brother agreed that it 
might be more rational, but felt that it 
would not be near so much like a ball. 

Rousseau considers that children should 
be taught the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, ignoring that there 
are many things about which a child asks 
questions when he is quite incapable of 
comprehending the answers, and likewise 
that all through men’s lives much must 
be taken for granted. It is impossible to 
prove for ourselves all the facts that we 
know to exist; faith must be placed in the 
tests brought by specialists, and this truth 
a child may as well learn early as late. 
Lut Rousseau assumes that a child’s mind 
is an absolutely blank page till he chooses 
to write on it certain ideas, which he does 
with a cumbersome elaboration that would 
provoke suspicion and mirth in an idiot. 
One day, for instance, he desires to instil 
the notion of the rights of property into 
Emile’s mind. Now it is hardly possible 
to find a baby so young that it has not 
some crude views on this subject; but 
Emile is a big boy before the question of 
meum and tuum occurs to him. So he is 
led artfully to take possession of a special 
plot of ground, which his cunning tutor 
knows to have been already “pegged 
down” (to use an Australian mining ex- 
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pression) by a working gardener, and 
Emile, greatly excited with his new acqui- 
sition, begins to hoe and dig, and finally 
to plant and water. All goes on merrily 
for some days, and his “ill weeds grow 
apace,” when suddenly the real proprietor 
appears on the scene, scatters the thriving 
young vegetables to the winds, and up- 
braids Emile as an interloper, and the 
destroyer of some precious melon seeds 
which he had procured from Malta. Emile 
is aghast and bewildered; the tutor seizes 
the opportunity of pointing a moral; and 
the gardener plays up to him with vigor. 
He is promised more seeds, and Emile 
another plot, and the notion of real prop- 
erty is fixed indelibly in the boy’s mind. 
Could anything be more ponderously silly ? 
Yet the same machinery is put in motion 
to induce Emile to learn to run — though 
we are elsewhere given to understand he 
had done nothing else from babyhood — 
and to teach him to take observations of 
the sun, by the tutor losing himself and 
the boy (then about twelve), in a wood on 
the other side of their own garden hedge. 
Indeed the most subtle plot of all is con- 
cerned with Emile’s introduction to So- 
phie, the wife who has been complacently 
and secretly educated for him in the depths 
of the country. After a long riding tour, 
Emile, always accompanied by his tutor, 
reaches the house of a peasant, and asks 
for food. While they are eating it, the 
peasant, garrulous and gushing, like all 
his kind in Rousseau’s pages, begins to 
describe the neighborhood, and especially 
the blessings scattered abroad by a 
wealthy couple and their daughter, who 
live on the further side of the hills. Emile 
is naturally fired by the account of so 
much virtue, and burns to make their ac- 
quaintance, and the fact that the dwelling 
of these universal providers is some miles 
away only adds fuel to the flame. He 
goes; beholds Sophie, the essence of that 
mediocrity which, says Rousseau, “is to 
be desired in everything ;” and is instantly 
conquered. 

Except for the fact that she is to be 
Emile’s wife, it is quite clear that Sophie 
has no independent attraction for Rous- 
seau. He does not take much trouble in 
designing her, and in her description there 
is none of the loving skill he has bestowed 
on Julie. Julie is the perfect woman, 
whose brightness is thrown into relief by 
the shadows around her, beautiful, amia- 
ble, and accomplished, though her accom- 
plishments seem almost useless, for after 
marriage she lays aside her studies, in 
order to devote herself to her household 
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and her children. Sophie is merely in- 
tended to fill up the chinks in Emile’s 
happiness. She is practical and sensible, 
a good housewife, has been taught by her 
parents to sing and dance in a very mild 
way, can dress herself neatly, and is “ com- 
mon-looking ” but pleasant. After it is 
established in the family that the two 
young people are “ keeping company ” (for 
when they are regularly engaged Emile is 
sent to travel for two years), he pleases 
himself with instructing her (after the 
eternal manner of priggish lovers), and is 
enchanted when he is allowed to give his 
lessons in mathematics and history on his 
knees ! 

The two years of probation, which to 
our thinking would more reasonably pre- 
cede than follow an engagement, pass 
away; Emile and Sophie are married, 
have two children, and live in the country 
for ten years quite happily and success- 
fully. At the end of that time Sophie 
loses her parents and one of her children, 
and, to divert her thoughts from her own 
troubles, Emile takes her with him to live 
in the town. But, alas! the principles 
which were excellently adapted to com- 
mon every-day country wear will not stand 
the strain of town life. Sophie is gradu- 
ally drawn into a whirl of dissipation, and 
is finally driven to confess to her husband 
qu'elle a mangué & ses devoirs. Emile 
leaves her, and after working for a short 
time at carpentering, resumes his travels ; 
and we bid farewell to him a captive in 
Algiers. 

The unregenerate reader will acknowl- 
edge that he feels some satisfaction in 
the downfall of the ideal wife. If princi- 
ples are only a matter of locality, and 
if mediocrity so speedily succumbs to 
temptation, by all means let us aim at per- 
fection ! 

In this brief sketch of the daily life 
which Rousseau conceived suitable in 
order to bring about the highest devel- 
opment of the duty owed by those in 
authority to any persons whom nature 
or circumstances have made dependent 
on them, all references to the love story 
which enchanted the ladies of Paris have 
been purposely avoided. The humorist 
who studies the * Nouvelle Héloise ” on 
its romantic side will find himself abun- 
dantly rewarded, provided, always, that 
his sense of humor is strong enough to 
overcome his disgust at the gross inde- 
cency of Wolmar’s attitude to St. Preux 
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on his return to Vaud, and his frequent 
allusions to that young man’s love-pas- 
sages with Julie. Of course the views of 
the eighteenth century on these subjects 
differed widely from those now prevalent; 
but, whatever the freedom of life and lan- 
guage considered permissible in fashion- 
able society, M. de Wolmar’s playful in- 
sinuations would probably have shocked 
the most hardened cynic of that time. 
Yet, however disagreeably certain things 
in the book may strike us, on the whole it 
is wonderfully free from coarseness, and in 
this respect compares favorably with “ Pa- 
mela” and some contemporary English 
novels ; and many of the descriptions are 
as graphic and beautiful as any in the 
French language. Toany one acquainted 
with the memoirs and literature of the 
time, nothing is more curious than the con- 
trast between the formal manners and the 
speech characteristic even of the highest 
classes in Paris and the amazing facility 
with which men as well as women kissed 
and cried and leaped upon each other’s 
necks ; while the letters of many of the 
wittiest men of the day—of Grimm, or 
Diderot, or Galiani — read like those of 
lovers in their assurances of undying 
affection. Rosalind would have been 
shaken in her belief that “ men had died 
and worms had eaten them, but not for 
love,” could she have seen the despair to 
which some of the most learned and cyn- 
ical philosophers were reduced when the 
object of their adoration proved hard- 
hearted. Even Grimm himself, the least 
emotional of men, was thrown into a sort 
of trance of misery on his rejection by 
Mlle. Fel, the actress, and lay for many 
days in this condition without receiving 
any other nourishment than a little cherry 
jam placed on his tongue. Strange peo- 
ple were they all, yet with an undying 
fascination about them—a _ fascination 
which in his day Rousseau exercised on 
most of those with whom he came into 
contact, and which it required an endless 
course of insult and ingratitude on his 
part toshake. After all, though his nature 
may have been baser and his manners 
worse, was he not essentially of the same 
clay as those with whom he lived and 
quarrelled, and never more so than when 
he wrote the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” with 
liberty, equality, and fraternity on his 
lips, and the sentiment of aristocracy 
deeply rooted in his heart? 
L. B. LANG. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
TENNYSON’S LINCOLNSHIRE FARMERS: 
A RETROSPECT. 

Two generations have passed since 
Tennyson entered the lists against Burns 
as a poet of rural life. Whereas Burns 
had ready to hand a speech essentially 
poetic, and gliding easily into musical ca- 
dence, Tennyson worked in one of the 
most uncouth dialects ever spoken by 
man “since the making of the world.” 
He has nevertheless succeeded in mould- 
ing this into poems instinct with dramatic 
power and character, and brimming over 
with broad and racy humor. The poems 
dealing with the northern or Lincolnshire 
farmer are not mere linguistic fours de 
force. Apart from their artistic merits 
they are valuable as transcripts from the 
life of a bygone age. Their accuracy of 
observation and vigorous delineation of 
rustic character invest them with historic 
value, and render them interesting as a 
standard of comparison. 

These farmers were almost the last of 
their race. Their portraits at first sight 
appear to be lugubrious caricatures. Their 
ignorance appears so colossal as to be 
incredible. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that in their virtues, in their 
failings, in their mode of life and manners, 
and even in their speech, they differed 
very little from the time when their fore- 
fathers, with native grace, submitted to 
the yoke of the conquering Normans. 
Through changes — dynastic, religious, or 
social—they remained unchanged. The 
nearest market town formed the utmost 
limit to their travels. 

The farm laborer was equally conserva- 
tive. His ideas were almost as luminous 
as those of his typical ancestor, “ Gurth, 
the son of Beowulf, the born thrall of 
Cedric of Rotherwood.” Not that he ac- 
knowledged himself the “thrall” of any- 
body. It was an article of his creed that 
“Britons never, never, never shall be 
slaves.” His most treasured possession, 
after that of his knowledge of men and 
things, was that of hisindependence. He 
never dreamed of leaving his native vil- 
lage. And his ideas were as circumscribed 
as his locality. Though by rature gifted 
with splendid stubbornness, he yielded 
unquestioning obedience to the farmer. 
When work permitted, he attended church 
on Sunday, and snored through the ser- 
vice in his humble free seat with as much 
devotion as the farmer in his high-backed 
pew. His humor was of the ruminating 
and ponderous kind, and manifested itself 
on occasion in asolemn horse-play. When 
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opportunity occurred he proved himself a 
mighty man at the tankard or trencher; 
these were moments of supreme bliss. In 
an animal way he was happy. He had no 
ambition, and therefore no discontent. 
Though he sometimes grumbled, and 
pretty loudly too, he nevertheless believed 
his condition to be unalterable. The agi- 
tator had not discovered him. Joseph 
Arch was as yet unborn, and Tom Mann 
had not preached the new crusade of 
labor. 

Yet these farmers and laborers whom 
Tennyson chatted with in Somersby fifty 
years ago were the witnesses of the begin- 
ning of a revolution in the state of English 
agriculture whose consequences no man 
then was able to foresee, which many, even 
now, fail to appreciate. The system of 
large farms was coming into vogue. They 
were destined to absorb all the small hold- 
ings, and to drive the sturdy yeomanry, 
who for generations had managed them 
with credit and success, into the new ris- 
ing manufacturing centres to eke out a 
miserable existence. The craze for large 
farms infected the old Lincolnshire farm- 
er:— 


Feyther run up to the farm, an’ I runs up to 
the mill; 
An’ I’ll run up to the brig. 


The ruling passion was the acquisition 
of “proputty” by the consolidation of 
neighboring smali holdings into his large 
farm. The new system introduced new 
dangers. One man in every three was, 
as it developed, thrown out of employment. 
Thus rendered arbitrarily idle, the unem- 
ployed left their village, and flocked to the 
large towns. Hence the over-crowding 
and over-competition, with their resultant 
complications of social and moral evil. 

Before he left home, Tennyson saw the 
beginning of these changes. He is one of 
the few living Lincolnshire men who saw 
the now obsolete operations of sowing 
broadcast and dibbling beans. He would 
remember thrashing with the flail — which 
gave occupation to many men through the 
winter — being superseded by the horse- 
machine, and the resentment which the 
innovation aroused. The Lincolnshire 
farm laborers awoke as from sleep. Their 
hatred rose to frenzy. They resorted to 
violence. Machines were destroyed. The 
lives of their owners were threatened. For 
a while terror and confusion reigned. The 
red fires of incendiarism lit the midnight 
sky. Farmers became afraid. The ma- 
chines were guarded by night and day. 
The blind power of ignorance made itself 
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felt. At first the law seemed powerless. 
The lame and toothless parish constables 
were either unable or unwilling to arrest 
the ringleaders. Ultimately, two farm la- 
borers, aged respectively twenty-two and 
twenty-four, were captured, not far from 
Tennyson’s home, tried at the Lincoln 
summer assizes in 1831, and sentenced to 
death. Both were executed. 

The agitation subsided. It broke out 
again in 1848, with the introduction of 
the steam thrashing machine, Even the 
“ Farmer, old style,” who had stood firmly 
for the first machine, resented this inno- 
vation : — 

A kittle 0’ steam 
Huzzin’ an’ maizin the blessed fealds wi’ the 
Divils oan team. 

The opposition, however, soon died 
down. “The old order” had changed. 
The tide of rural migration was now flow- 
ing merrily into the towns. Small hold- 
ings were fast becoming ararity, and large 
farms, with a minimum of labor, the rule. 

As we have already observed, the race 
of men from whom Tennyson drew the 
type of the old style farmer is extinct. 

‘Nature brings not back the masto- 
don.” This type can never again recur. 
It disappeared with the stage coach. In- 
deed, the “farmer, zew style” has almost 
become a being of the past. Here and 
there, in remote villages in marsh or fen, 
may be found a decrepit survivor, who, 
amid all changes, has retained unchanged 
his old habits, and thoughts, and ways of 
speech. He is frequently a sore trial to 
his more refined descendants. The odor 
of the “crew-yard ” clings to him, even in 
the drawing-room, and he sniffs it with 
palpable delight. 

In all essential respects, the old style 
farmer was a heathen. His mind was in- 
capable of comprehending abstractions, 
and the only deity he recognized was the 
Squire. Tennyson has subtly indicated 
his lack of reverence by honoring his 
Squire with the glory of a capital, while a 
very small “¢” suffices for his ‘god 
amoighty.” He had no imagination, and 
was therefore devoid of superstition. 

Ignorant beyond the possibility of mod- 
ern conception, he was in no way conscious 
of his defect. Indeed, he concedes the 
palm of superior knowledge very reluc- 
tantly even to the parson. 


Larn’d a may bed. I reckons I ’annot sa 


mooch to larn. 


As for the medical profession, he consid- 
ered it beneath contempt : — 
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Doctors, they knaws nowt, fur they say what’s 
nawways true. 

Hence it is not surprising that he should 
despise the abilities of his brother farm- 
ers. Their condemnation is categorical 
and final. One “ ‘ant a’aaporth o’ sense; ” 
another “niver rambles the stoans,” or 
mended a fence. 

It was only natural, therefore, that he 
should have a due sense of his own su- 
preme importance. He sincerely believed 
he was indispensable to the existing order 
of things. After him, the deluge. It 
would be impossible to supply his place. 
This perplexed him sorely. 


Whoia’s to howd the lond ater mea, thot 
muddles mea, quoit. 


Surely the frame of things would be out 
of joint. Some mistake had been made, 
and it must be put right. If it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some one should be 
taken, he had abundance of substitutes to 
suggest, who never would be missed. His 
“god amoighty” and parson evidently 
understood little about the true merits of 
things. And the simple-minded, asthmatic 
old heathen calmly proceeds to enlighten 
the Deity, and demonstrates how much 
better he is than his less gifted and shift- 
less neighbors :— 

I beant won as saws here a bean, and theer a 
pea. 

No, even in his failings he was method 
ical Hehad his “pint of aale” every 
night, and his quart every market night, 
“this forty yeéar.” He would not alter 
his mode of life and thought, either for 
parson orfor doctor. He was his own law- 
giver. If he did his duty, he could rest 
content, and enjoy himself after his own 
heart. From boyhood to the end he had 
been inured to work, and that of the hard- 
est. He had not spared himself, and he 
failed to see the justice of sparing others. 
We have the impartial testimony of his 
worthy son that 


He toiled and moiled ’issen dead, and he died 
a good ’un, he did. 

He had started “ wi’ amost nowt.” Now, 

at the last, he could hold up his head as 

high as the best of them, for he had “ haate 

oonderd hadcre o’ Squire’s, and land o’ 





*is own.” He had entered into the fruit 
of his labors. He had made the wilder- 
ness a flourishing place. “ Dubbut look 
at the wadste!” he exclaims to the nurse, 
as he lay dying, “theer warnt not feéad 
fur a cow; nowt but brakken and fuzz; 
warnt woth nowt a hadcre;” and now he 
has the consolation of knowing that, 
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through his industry, it has “ iots o’ feéad, 
fourscoore yows upon it, and some on it 
down i’ seéad.” 

The picture of the parson is by no 
means idyllic. The farmer’s conception 
of religious obligation appeared to be the 
payment of the tithe and attendance at 
the services of the church. The former 
afforded him no pleasure, and the latter 
no profit. The “edasy and freea” con- 
solations of the clergyman had no effect 
upon the old man. So long as his wife 
lived he had regularly attended church. 
In his lofty pew beneath the pulpit, he 
could hear, though he failed to understand, 
the parson “a boomin’ awaay like a buz- 
zard clock over his head.” He was con- 
tent to take the parson’s religion on trust. 
Among little men he was a great man, and 
he knew it. He exercised the manly 
privilege of being independent. He was 
the centre of the universe, as known to 
himself. Nothing could be more perfect 
than his serene self-complacency. He 
believed all the known world looked up to 
him with respect. We can see the smirk 
of satisfaction that overspreads his broad, 
honest face, as he is honored with the 
friendly recognition of the neighboring 
aristocracy. ‘‘Loook,” says he, “loook 
’ow quolity smoiles when they seéas me a 
passin’ boy. Says to thessen, naw doubt, 
‘What a man a beéa, sewerly.’” But the 
foundation of his egotism is genuine. He 
attributes their admiration to his having 
done his duty “by Squire and by all.” 

As we have seen, he held his own at- 
tainments in the greatest estimation. 
Measured by his lofty standard, the ma- 
jority of mankind were lamentably lacking. 

New ideas he abhorred. He regarded 
novelty not merely with suspicion, but 
with active hostility. His faith in the 
existing order of things was absolute. 
** Whatever is, is right.” Like most men 
who have been prosperous in life, he be- 
lieved this world to be the best of all 
possible worlds. It could not be im- 
proved. A man of few wants, cheap 
comforts, and tangible ideals, he was re- 
luctant to leave his gains behind and pass 
hence — where, he knewnot. Of afuture 
state, he appears to entertain the vaguest 
notion. Death, to him, as to many arough 
and honest fenman of the bygone days, 
meant extinction. In some cases it came 
as a friend, relieving men of the relent- 
less cares of a miserable existence. In 
others, its coming was, to say the least, 
extremely unwelcome. Its spectral form 
crossed the threshold unbidden, and beck- 
oned them from the light and comfort of 
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home into the unknown darkness. It had 
come thus to our friend. He met it 
boldly. But he claimed the right to 
grumble out his own opinion. The old 
heathen had a hazy notion that the visit 
was due to a mean collusion between the 
parson and his “ god amoighty.” Surely 
they had made some mistake. They could 
not have known how much was left to be 
done that only he could do. Still, he 
would accept his fate with open face like 
a man. He would neither wince nor 
whine. The light was burning low. The 
night was even now. He would follow 
the hand into the darkness alone, and un- 
afraid. “Sin’ I mun doy, I mun doy.” 
‘Just one glass of aile,” and he would 
start for that country from whose bourn 
no traveller returns. 

The farmer new style is depicted as a 
distinctly meaner type of man. Bigoted 
niggardliness is engrafted on the parent 
stock of obstinacy. He is an inveterate’ 
land grabber. He is narrow-minded and 
tyrannical. Even in his affections he is 
sordid. He “married for munny.” As 
he and his son are driving their team 
a-field, he rates him for his folly in “ bein’ 
sweet upon parson’s lass.” The young 
lady possessed, in this fond father’s eyes, 
one fatal failing. ‘ Parson’s lass ain’t 
nowt, and wednt ha’ nowt when he’s dead.” 
“ Luvv,” pleads this affectionate parent, 
should be the last thing to be considered 
in selecting a partner for life. Money, in 
this, as in all other worldly affairs, should 
be the prime consideration. So far from 
this being the root of all evil, it is the 
fountain of all virtue. ‘“* Munny” removed 
all temptation to crime. It was * proputty,” 
and what more could the heart of man de- 
sire? For did not “proputty ” command 
respect here below? Indeed he believed 
it was the key to the gates celestial, for 
“them as hez munny’s the best.” Pov- 
erty, in itself contemptible, was the conta- 
gious source of vice. ‘“ Taaike my word 
fur it, Sammy, the poor in a liimp, is bad.” 

We are left in doubt as to whether 
Sammy accepted this oracular statement, 
as we are, moreover, as to whether his 
affection stood the test of trial. His con- 
siderate father promises to leave the 
“ proputty ” to him if he married a “ good 
’un.” “Good,” itis needless to explain, 
did not refer to any moral or intellectual 
virtue. 

The parson’s daughter “ wasn’t worth 
nowt,” and was therefore utterly ineligible 
to enter into matrimonial alliance wish 
his noble stock. Lacking money, she 
lacked everything. ‘ Proputty ” cancelled 
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all defects, and beautified every blemish. 
If the lad were so lost to all sense of filial 
reverence as to persist in his insane idea, 
there was no alternative for his sorrowful 
father but to leave the “ proputty ” to his 
younger son. Nothing would induce him 
to mitigate the condition, or to alter his 
decision. As the much-lectured Sammy 
had evidently set his heart on the poor, 
sweet lass, it would be interesting to know 
whether “ proputty ” or “luvv” won the 
victory. He resents the condition that 
parental affection had imposed. The in- 
herited obstinacy peeps out; his father 
observing it, says: “‘ Doant turn stunt, 
taike time, I know what makes ya sa 
mad.” 

And to mollify the anger he has aroused, 
he condescends to relate his own amorous 
experiences: ‘* Warn’t I craaézed on the 
lasses myssen when I werealad?” Yes. 
But he had discovered an antidote tothe 
insane fantasy, which he imparted to his 
son for his present relief. It was to keep 
the glorious ideal of “ proputty ” always 
before his eyes. His own affections, un- 


der the control of this magnetic talisman, 
had guided him where “munny wor.” 
““ My son,” counsels the bucolic Solomon, 
‘*go, and do thou likewise.” 

The types drawn with such exquisite 


skill by the laureate are by no means flat- 
tering to the Lincolnshire farmers of the 
past. With all their faults, they were no 
hypocrites, but bluff, honest, brave, hard- 
working, plain men, who shirked nothing 
in the way of duty. To their industry 
England owes not a little of her material 
prosperity to-day. 
JOSEPH J. DAVIEs. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
NOTE ON A NEW POET. 


THERE are who run about the world, 
like seventeenth-century witch-finders, 
sticking pins right and left into minor 
bards to see whether or not they bleed 
true ichor. There are who, like Great 
Britain’s navy in the “ Bab Ballads ” — 


Scour the blue, 
Discovering kings and islands new — 


in the unexplored domain of our Britannic 
Apollo. But I am not of that squadron. 
Never in my life before did I pretend to 
spy a poet on my weather bow; and now 
that by chance I’ve accidentally sighted 
one, I feel the greater confidence on that 
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account in calling on the crew at large: 
through this present speaking-trumpet, to 
take his bearings. 

Brand-new in the very strictest sense of 
the word our poet is not. Some seven 
years since, indeed, Mr. William Watson 
— that is the name that will some day be 
famous — published at Liverpool (or in 
other words buried in the ground) a little 
collection of epigrams, pure gems of lu- 
cent verse, cut and polished with rare 
skill on many sides and facets. This 
year, again, he has set forth more publicly, 
through Mr. Fisher Unwin,a dainty vol- 
ume of poems entitled “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” which has found readers and ad- 
mirers, no doubt, since the edition (as I 
learn) is now well-nigh exhausted, but 
which, nevertheless, has failed as yet to 
obtain in full the high recognition it de- 
serves in critical quarters. It was only 
the other day, indeed, that Mr. Howells 
chanced upon it, and spoke for it a few 
words of hearty commendation from the 
editor’s chair in Harper's ; orly the other 
day that Mr. Walter Besant picked it up 
in a friend’s house, and wrote well of it 
thereafter in the Author (the journal of 
our trades-union) as a rare and precious 
treasure of contemporary poetry. Seeing, 
then, that even those who take a living in- 
terest in the rising slopes of our English 
Parnassus have thus overlooked these 
sweet flowers on its side so long, 1 may 
surely be pardoned, though at so tardy a 
date, in venturing, like a botanist that I 
am, to pull them to pieces now and curi- 
ously examine their inner structure. 
Why, when one comes to think of it, should 
we give two columns in hot haste to the 
latest trash that issues damp from the 
press, and deny a few appreciative words 
at our leisure to solid and enduring work 
which happens (perhaps by its own pure 
modesty) to have escaped due notice on 
its first appearance ? 

I was happy in my earliest glimpse of 
the new-found island. Wandering one 
day, as Keats phrases it, through the 
realms of gold which bards in fealty to 
Apollo hold, I came by chance across this 
little western archipelago, ruled over by a 
certain William Watson, till then unknown 
to me. Nor do I claim to be a Columbus 
in the critical world; I didn’t discover it 
for myself; I was genily piloted thither by 
my friend Edward Clodd, who had sighted 
land already and explored its riches. He 
handed me the volume open at a little 
quatrain about Shelley and Harriet West- 
brook. I read itas thus: — 
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A star look’d down from heaven and loved a 
flower 

Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an 
hour: 

Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 

Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears. 


One glimpse revealed the gold. I looked 
up in surprise, and exclaimed at once, 
“ This is zo¢ minor poetry!” And minor 
poetry it is not,as I venture to think 
those will readily allow who know what 
verse is. Shelley might have written that 
little quatrain himself, in the mood in 
which he wrote “One word is too often 
profaned,” or “ A widow bird sat mourning 
for her love.” Keats might have written 
it, if only he could have restrained and 
pruned his luxuriant thought to the limits 
of an epigram. Alone as it stands, had 
Mr. Watson produced nothing else, that 
piece would have lived on, like Hartley 
Coleridge’s “She is not fair to outward 
view ”’—a true and tender poet’s only- 
begotten or only-surviving child. 

But Mr. Watson has produced a great 
deal more. Pleased with the first view, I 
disembarked on the shore and proceeded 
at my leisure to ransack the island. I 
found in it no tangled tropical under- 
growth, but an ordered garden, worthy of 
note and notice. ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave ” 
itself stands out conspicuous as a deli- 
cately finished piece of fine and austere 
handicraft in the metre of Gray’s “ Elegy” 
— not hysterical or overwrought, after the 
common modern fashion, not involved or 
enigmatical, but subdued, terse, graceful, 
careful, carefully chased, daintily modu- 
lated, and clear as crystal. Of Mr. Wat- 
son’s method, indeed, I shall have some- 
thing more to say a little further on; 
neglecting the process for the moment, 
however, I purpose to give the reader first 
a fair sample of the product. 

Here, by way of specimen, is one single 
strophe of Mr. Watson’s musing over the 
grave of Wordsworth : — 

Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave! 

When thou wast born, what birth-gift hadst 

thou then? 
To thee what wealth was that the Immortals 


gave, 
The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men? 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless 
human view; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What hadst thou that could make so large 
amends 

For all thou hadst not and thy peers pos- 
sessed, 
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Motion and fire, swift’ means to radiant 
ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 
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From awe dazzling glow or thunderous 
aze, 

From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found — not blast and 
blaze, 

Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on 
earth, 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless 
flower, 

There in white languors to decline and 
cease ; 

But peace whose names are also rapture, 
power, 

Clear sight and love: for these are parts of 
peace. 


In its own kind, I venture to say since “ In 
Memoriam” burst upon us, we have not 
heard from any new tongue quite so au- 
thentic a voice, so large and whole an 
utterance ; we have not met anywhere with 
such close marks of kinship to the sanest 
work of the great English singers. “In 
its own kind,” I am careful to say of set 
purpose, for on its exact place in our 
diapason I shall dwell further in the se- 
quel. 

This, it seems to me is no small meteor 
of the hour that will blaze and vanish. 
Whoever reads “ Wordsworth’s Grave” 
tearfully and prayerfully must feel at once 
that a new planet has swum into our ken; 
a planet which all watchers of our poetic 
skies will track with interest henceforth 
through its “orbit in the spheres.” I do 
not mean merely that Mr. Watson is a 
poet of fine virile fibre, and rich full- 
mouthed organ. He has sense and sanity 
as well. He has also the priceless gift of 
self-restraint; he knows that grand Hel- 
lenic secret that the half is more than the 
whole; and his volume is therefore all 
pure gold, cunningly wrought and deftly 
carved from start to finish. Moreover, it 
stands in the direct line of descent from 
the verse of the great early poets. In one 
word, it is orthodox — poetically, I mean, 
of course, not theologically orthodox. 
There is no heresy here, no hole-and-cor- 
ner sectarianism. A distinguished critic 
(whom I name not, having the fear of the 
sign of the ship forever before my eyes) 
was once looking with me at some beau- 
tiful picture of the modern “ esthetic” 
school—a Burne-Jones, if I remember 
aright. ‘It is lovely,” he said, turning to 
me, “but it is not of the Centre.” The 
words stuck in my memory as of varied 
applicability. And Mr. Watson’s poetry 
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is essentiaily of the Centre. It belongs 
to the main stream; therein consists its 
chief value, its secular merit, its lasting 
importance. 

It is comparatively easy, of course, to 
attract attention if you wear the red cock- 
ade of the Extreme Left. The Mona 
Cairds and Cuninghame-Grahams have 
taught us that lesson. Indeed, any man 
may be conspicuous, if it comes to that, 
who chooses to stand on his head at four 
o’clock in the afternoon in the full flood of 
Bond Street. But how much harder it is 
to do really striking things in the Centre! 
Oh, yes; to anticipate an obvious criti- 
cism, I will frankly admit at once — what 
has otherwise nothing at all to do with the 
matter in hand — that I belong to the Left 
—the Far Left, myself,ineverything. All 
the more, then, am I anxious to do strict 
justice ——no more—to this admirable 
work which comes to us, in every sense, 
from the Right Centre. For politically as 
well as poetically Mr. Watson is true blue. 
He sails under the good old flag—the 
flag of Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Burns, 
Wordsworth. He is all for orthodoxy, 
patriotism, England, home, and duty. And 
yet he is fresh, vivid, striking, original, 
Not since Swinburne’s “ Poems and Bal- 
lads” has any new poetry so stirred me 
with its novelty. And that is much in- 
deed to say of a man who still treads in 
verse the beaten track — who bounces off 
ata tangent into no strange vagaries of 
sense or language, no devious byways of 
versification and metre. 

Since Tennyson came and passed, the 
tendency of English verse has been all 
towards obscurities, affectations, eccen- 
tricities. Here is a poet who moves ina 
circle round the common centre. There 
have been bards unintelligible, bards hys- 
terical, bards nympholeptic, bards ab- 
struse, bards spasmodic, bards inarticu- 
late, and bards babbling or infantile; but 
for the most part there has been a want 
in our era of good sound common sense 
married to good sound poetry, clear, terse, 
and polished. Mr. Watson has come in 
the nick of time to fill this aching void in 
our contemporary Helicon. His own po- 
etical summary of the situation in our day 
will‘make plainer than I can his peculiar 
position. This is what he thinks of living 
bards around him. 


Peace — peace — and rest! 
is loth, 
Or powerless now, to give what all men 
seek | 
Either it deadens with ignoble sloth 
Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weak. 


Ah, how the lyre 
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Where is the singer whose large notes and 
clear 
Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain? 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the 
brain. 


And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 

And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free; 

And some parade a conscious naturalness, 
The scholar’s, not the child’s, simplicity. 


I quote this passage, not as a specimen of 
Mr. Watson’s verse (for, admirable as it is 
in its way, it does not by any means come 
up to the still more admirable retrospect 
on English poetry from Pope to Words- 
worth which immediately precedes it), but 
as defining to some extent its author’s 
position and esthetic creed. Nor do I 
mean that I wholly agree with all his crit- 
icisms; the little masters who make a toy 
of song have made, in my judgment, toys 
as beautiful of their kind as anything else 
in art—for example, Mr. Lang’s “ Bal- 
lade of Sleep,” which will live by the side 
of almost any lyric in the English lan- 
guage. 

Shy dreams flit to and fro 

With shadowy hair dispread ; 

With wistful eyes that glow, 

And silent robes that sweep. 

Thou wilt not hear me; no? 

Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 
But the passage is interesting as a poet’s 
own view of the niche in the temple which 
most needs to be filled at the passing mo- 
ment —his ideal of what he would wish 
to be himself, if power were granted him. 
And even those who admire most sincerely 
the poets tried in Mr. Watson’s balance 
and so far found wanting, may surely re- 
joice none the less that the old, the ortho- 
dox, the catholic school of English verse 
should still find in our midst so worthy a 
representative. 

Some streams conceal their shallowness 
by flowing turbid. Some display it too 
frankly. Mr. Watson is all for lucidity, 
with depth. 

Cherishing such aims and ideals, it is 
not surprising our poet should most affect 
the sonnet and the quatrain, forms of verse 
in which great technical perfection and a 
certain austere dignity of thought and 
language are above allindispensable. This 
is only a note, and I don’t wish to lengthen 
it out too far into an article, lest the editor 
be tempted to refuse it the hospitality of 
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his pages; but I venture to choose out a 
few specimens of finished quatrains from 
Mr. Watson’s earlier volume of epigrams 
which will leave no doubt, I trust, on the 
ever-judicious reader’s mind of our sing- 
er’s true planetary position among modern 
Olympians. I print them as they stand 
in the little Liverpool book, with only the 
original numbers or headings of the verses 
to introduce them. Many of them may 
almost claim to rank side by side with 
Landor’s immortal epitaph, one line of 
which at least — “1 warmed both hands 
before the fire of life’ —has passed into 
the language as common property. 


VI. 
*Tis human fortune’s happiest height to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and 
whole: 
Second in order of felicity 
I hold it, to have walk’d with such a soul. 


XL 
The beasts in field are glad, and have not wit 
To know why leap’d their hearts when 
springtime shone. 
Man looks at his own bliss, considers it, 
Weighs it with curious fingers; and ’tis 
gone. 
XVI. 
KEATS. 
He dwelt with the bright gods of elder time, 
On earth and in their cloudy haunts above. 
He loved them: and, in recompense sublime, 
The gods, alas! gave him their fatal love. 


XXIV. 
Momentous to himself, as I to me, 
Hath each man been that ever woman bore; 
Once, in a lightning-flash of sympathy, 
I fe/¢ this truth, an instant, and no more. 
LXVI. 
DARWINISM UPSIDE-DOWN. 
The public voice, though faltering, still de- 
murs 
To own that men have apes for ancestors. 
The inverse marvel fronts me daily, when 
I talk with apes whose ancestors were men. 


LXXX. 
Love, like a bird, hath perched upon a spray 
For thee and me to hearken what he sings. 
Contented, he forgets to fly away; 
But hush! ... remind not Eros of his 
wings. 


I have quoted so much already from 
these two thin volumes, I am almost 
ashamed to quote any more. Yet I feel 
what Mr. Watson has to say himself is a 
far better introduction than anything I 
can say for him. And as almost all my 
examples hitherto have been in the alter- 
nate-rhymed quatrain, to prevent the sense 
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of monotony | will venture to make yet 
one more excerpt in a different style and 
on a different subject. 
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OUR EASTERN TREASURE. 

In cobwebb’d corners dusty and dim I hear 
A thin voice pipingly revived of late 
Which saith our Indiais a cumbrous weight, 

An idle decoration, bought too dear. 

The wiser world contemns not gorgeous gear ; 
Just pride is no mean factor in a State; 
The sense of greatness keeps a nation great; 

And mighty they who mighty can appear. 

It may be that it hands ot greed should steal 
From England’s grasp the envied Orient 

prize, 

This tide of gold would flood her still as now: 
But ae she the same England, made to 

eel 

A brightness gone from out those starry eyes, 
A splendor from that constellated brow? 


This is a noble sonnet, not unmindful 
of Miltonic and Wordsworthian cadences ; 
and I {eel its nobility none the less be- 
cause I differ politically and ethically 
from almost every sentiment and idea it 
expresses. Many years agolI published 
in this review an article, “* Why Keep In- 
dia?” and from that day to this I have 
never ceased to be an advocate of the 
wholesome Perish-India doctrine. But 
though I believe a nation shows itself 
greater by doing an act of justice than by 
successful robbery, and that to free one’s 
slaves is a grander thing in the end than to 
be waited upon, hand and foot, by a vast 
cringing train of them, I cannot help recog- 
nizing that Mr. Watson has put the oppo- 
site view with a poetical stateliness and 
a magnanimity of thought which extorts 
unwilling admiration even from a hostile 
auditor. 

I should like to quote more ; but with a 
pang I refrain. My hope is that readers 
may be persuaded by these sample bricks 
to inspect for themselves the whole pro- 
portioned edifice. Severe, chaste, Ionic, 
it is raised in the style of Landor and 
Matthew Arnold more nearly than of any 
other modern builder of the lofty rhyme; 
but it has a distinctive character of its 
own, a delicate refinement of detail in frieze 
and architrave, which gives it an individ- 
ual claim to attention among its flamboy- 
ant neighbors. Before we part, however, 
I shall venture to cull one final flower 
from Mr. Watson's garden, which I have 
reserved on purpose to the last as a fare- 
well posy. 


The poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes frora thorns and figs from thistles 
es 
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Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that 


grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 


If our modern flower garden can afford 
to despise such lilies and such roses as 
these, then it must be even richer in 
bright blooms and sweet scents than the 
most ardent believer in its richness and 
its fertility has yet dared to picture it. 

GRANT ALLEN, 


From The Speaker. 
MRS. CARLYLE’S TOWN. 


HADDINGTON is becoming known. It 
is associated with the world of letters in 
Carlyle and his wife. Lord Elcho, M.P., 
the ex-member for Haddingtonshire, told 
the electors that in Turkey, when despatch- 
ing a telegram to Haddington, Scotland, 
the telegraphist said she did not know 
where Scotland was, but she knew of 
Haddington. It has been described asa 
typical county town; but the natives re- 
sent the phrase, and claim that it is a 
model shire town, with its abbey church 
and county buildings, corn exchange and 
lunatic asylum, town hall and educational 
institute, monuments and town cross, jail 
and poor-house, and its memories of and 
its memorials to Knox, John Home, a mar- 
quis who was governor-general of India, 
and to amember of Parliament who is put 
on a higher pedestal than he occupied 
during life. 

It is the town a pedestrian at nightfall 
delights in discovering. He will willingly 
throw his knapsack aside and saunter 
about the “haughs ” or meadows along- 
side the Tyne, finding amusement in 
watching the washerwomen bleaching 
clothes or stretching them out on ropes to 
dry, the soft movements of the starlirgs 
or pigeons in the abbey tower, the carts 
and horses crossing the river-ford above 
the Nungate bridge, or the bare-legged 
boys wading in the water; while the deep- 
toned bell in the town hall steeple rings 
out the quarter-hours, a peal at seven at 
night, and the curfew at ten. The town 
intercepts the road traffic between Edin- 
burgh and Berwick. It is well preserved, 
and probably no more favorable specimen 
of a Lowland Scotch town can be found 
where the Anglo-Saxon element is so 
strong, and where the folk take such mod- 
erate views of life. It lies, saucer-like, 
in a shaded valley, with its back to the 
Garleton Hills, and looking south to the 
romantic glens of the Lammermuirs. All 





around are delightful roads. There are 
unchanged buildings and undisturbed 
monuments of the past, one or two rounded 
Stairs jutting on the street, high stone 
walls built with rich copings and massive 
stones, quaint figures at street corners and 
on gable ends—battered arms of the 
town (a goat trying to climb a tree) — the 
grey grammar or burgh school where Ed- 
ward Irving taught Jeannie Welsh, classic 
quotations on door-stones, and a turreted 
castle, with wealth of bow-and-arrow win- 
dows, occupied by pensioned old maids. 
The red-tiled almshouse and outside stair 
has a most appropriate appearance. The 
town looks as if it had an eventful history. 
It was frequently burned and ruthlessly 
destroyed by marchmen in the border 
wars; and in the international struggles 
the land lying on the highway to England, 
and within a day’s march from the Scotch 
capital, was often trampled under foot and 
stained with blood. Its history, as told 
by a hack writer, is a wonderful hash, and 
delightful stories are intermixed with cruel 
realities. The brown soil is rich and gen- 
erous, good both for man and _ beast. 
When the sun shines on the red-tiled cot- 
tages, the red sandstone abbey near the 
ripple of mill-dam and rushing river, which 
men in former days loved to call the Lamp 
of Lothian, the old flour-mills and dove- 
cots, the poplars and tender-tinted willows 
on the haughs, on the mellow colors and 
fulness of foliage, flat lands and teeming 
orchards, one’s eyes dwell on what seems 
rather the surroundings of Huntingdon 
than of Haddington. The natives seem 
to be healthy and wealthy, and, if you be- 
lieve themselves, wise; though Cardinal 
Wishart’s prophecy in preaching his last 
sermon here before his arrest in the 
neighborhood — that the town would be 
ruled by strangers — is now strangely true. 
The spicy cynicism of the native mind, 
fondness for pleasure of life by the way, 
freezing impartiality of temperament, with 
a little dash and style so noticeable here 
and in East Lothian, are all probably 
traceable to a strange mixing of the Scotch, 
English, and French races. 

In such quiet valleys and bye-places 
nature gives birth to her best. And the 
world of pastures green and quiet waters, 
broad fields and rustling trees, sweet 
meadows and breezy hills, nestling round 
a town where streets are called “ ports” 
and “gates,” given up, as it seems, to 
agriculture and lawyers, gossip and tradi- 
tion, and amusing provincial pride, is 
never so sweet and so fair as itis to young 
eyes and old hearts. It is a lovely town; 
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“and the water and the woodland beauty 
and the happy fields we till,” most men 
like, and few women hate. “ Dull old 
Haddington,” Mrs, Carlyle called it when 
she came down on a visit from London; 
but, again, it was “ dear old Haddington.” 
Miss Jeannie Welsh had numerous ad- 
mirers, and was the toast of young gentle- 
men of her day. The house in a court 
off the High Street where she was born, 
and where she was first introduced to 
Carlyle, has already, with its ornamental 
front, an air of bygone gentility. She 
who, in her old nurse’s words, “was 
teached by a chap ca’d Irving, but Carlyle, 
a writer, came and finished her off,” rests 
beneath the green grass of her own kirk- 
yard, within the walls she loved so well. 
Years after her death Carlyle used to visit 
alone the small back garden where she 
had played in youth, and by his unex- 
pected appearance one night in this en- 
closed ground he alarmed the domestic 
servants, and on a later occasion surprised 
the tenant. Some slight stories of her 
fine spirit and her pride of descent live 
chiefly in the folks’ memories, so true it 
is of small towns that they take small 
views. 

On the east side of the river from the 
abbey was John Knox born, who attended 
the very school that Jeannie Welsh came 
to afterwards; but Time, the great de- 
stroyer, has removed all outward traces of 
his local habitation, though his nativity is 
the boast of the town. And at Lething- 
ton, close by, Secretary Maitland was born 
and bred, Knox’s great rival and fellow- 
parishioner, 

Carlyle’s “Reminiscences,” Mr. Froude’s 
“ Life of Carlyle,” and his wife’s bright, 
womanly “ Letters and Memorials,” have 
added a fresh interest tothetown. Every 
week brings strangers to her birthplace 
and her resting-place, and two guides have 
been recently published. Some blunt, 
harsh expressions by the dyspeptic author 
will produce bitterness of feeling for years 
to come; but his and his wife’s connection 
with the place, her jottings of her visits 
(and she said “these Haddington visits 
were very beautiful to her”), and the 
merry incidents of her childhood which 
she was fond of talking about — of boldly 
taking a bubbly jock which had frightened 
her by the neck and wringing it, of climb- 
ing up and crawling over the Nungate 
Bridge parapets, of being carried to a 
child’s ball in a clothes basket — have, 
apart from her memorable visit, thrown 
about the locality an interest which will 
always hold so long as men and women 
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read the life drama of the twain. When 
she was sick at heart and weak in health 
in London, and lying, as she thought, on 
her death-bed, her wish was to be huried 
in her auld kirkyard, near the Tyne, at 
Haddington; and she left legacies to poor 
indigent folk here whom she had not seen 
for years. These are touches which beau- 
tify any place. Mrs. Carlyle— who, as 
Miss Jewsbury said, could make a story 
about a broomstick, and make it interest- 
ing — has, like a magician, made the town 
famous. She is remembered as being 
mischievous, and was called a “ hempey ” 
because she regularly stole an old lady’s 
scones. In one house here are bundles of 
her bright letters, tied in ribbons, which 
will not be printed in a hurry; and a lady 
regrets to this day having thoughtlessly 
burned her collection, An old native 
cherishes her memory, for she first taught 
him drawing. Her letter of twenty-four 
printed pages, in the summer of 1849, is 
about the most vivacious letter in the En- 
glish language on revisiting a birthpiace. 
Unexpected and unknown she for three 
hours rambled about “ the dear old place,” 
the house she had been born in, the school 
where she had been duzx (and where she, 
“a little deevil,” did violence to a boy’s 
nose), the old church near the river, walked 
round the haughs and down the butts, her 
old regular afternoon and only promenade, 
and in the whole round met but two little 
children walking hand in hand like the 
babes of the wood. Then she went to 
bed in the inn which she had never before 
entered, a house she had from childhood 
associated with travellers and strangers, 
and farmers and hard drinking. She, a 
native, slept here in “the George Inn of 
Haddington! Good God!” The names 
she had missed from the signboards turned 
up on the tombstones inthe kirkyard. It 
was the terrible change which a long three- 
and-twenty years’ absence had wrought 
upon her and the place. “The dear old 
place! God bless it! How changed it 
is, and how changed am I!” Yet with 
ever-recurring thoughts, half sad, half 
happy, as our best thoughts are, to this 
memorable visit, she wished many years 
after that she could spend an hour in Had- 
dington alone, in the dark. ‘The people 
at Haddington,” she said in 1856, ‘seem 
all to grow so good and kind as they grow 
old; that isn’t the way with us in the 
south.” 

I am indebted to Mrs. MacWatt, of 
Alloa, for a perusal of a letter addressed 
to her mother by Mrs. Carlyle in 1856, 
wherein she says that the sight of an old 
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schoolboy’s handwriting, after so many, 
many years, “went to my heart like a 
knife.” “I was very glad tosee you. You 
looked so like the Nancy Hay I used to 
sit looking at in church and thinking such 
a pretty, ‘ladylike’ girl! Ladylike was a 
great word at Haddington, I remember.” 
And the last, the fourth, page contains 
these characteristic sentences, referring 
to her memorable visit to her birthplace: 
“ Indeed I was glad to see everybody at 
dear old Haddington, and felt to love the 
very ground under my feet! I could have 
lain down and kissed it, but for the danger 
of being set down as insane. London, for 
all so long as I have lived in it, never gets 
to look so much home as one’s first home; 
and all the new friends one gets never fill 
up the blank left by one’s father and 
mother.” It is handed down by the pro- 
vost of the time, who saw her climbing 
the kirkyard wall (and he knew of no 
woman but her who would do it), and throw 
herself like a person distracted on her 
father’s grave, that never was a woman so 
excited or affected on revisiting her na- 
tive town. The finest and last touch of 
allis the fact that years after, when her 
remains were brought from London to be 
buried here, they lay all night in the house 
of an old native who was her lover in her 
youth ; and from the house of the old lover 
— she having no relative there — next day, 
when nearly all the townsfolk were out of 
the town at the steeplechases on the Garle- 
ton Hills, her funeral started. Onits way 
to the kirkyard it passed her father’s 
house, her birthplace, her old school and 
playground, along to the kirkyard at the 
riverside, to the loved old ruins, where 
they left her to her long rest. Time soon 
makes a clean sweep. Her old school- 
house is now converted into dwelling- 
houses, the kirkyard wall has gone and 
modern railings have taken its place, and 
the house at Sunnybank has not only 
changed owners, it has changed its name. 
And for his wife’s young lover and fellow- 
townsman, his own aged friend, Carlyle in 
his reminiscences has not a kind but actu- 
ally anunpleasant word! The guide-book 
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writer gives us delightful glimpses into 
the local feeling when he says Jane Welsh 
married Carlyle “with the result, as is 
well known, of afterwards becoming fa- 
mous. It was said that the inhabitants of 
Haddington would be disappointed at the 
body of Carlyle not being laid in the same 
grave as his wife, but it was cleverly re- 
torted that as they had secured the better 
half they did not mind.” 

Life in the town in Mrs, Carlyle’s youth, 
some sixty or eighty years ago, when 
worthy deacons broke out in strong lan- 
guage against “strangers, incomers, and 
interlopers;” when a native labored un- 
der the hallucination he was a_ barley 
pickle, and would not budge from his fire- 
side in case he should be picked up by a 
hen and eaten; and when the town’s jailer 
allowed his prisoners to spend the even- 
ings with their wives at home on condition 
that they returned at early dawn, which 
they regularly did, seems like a tale that 
is told, and full of romance. It was an 
age when fortunes are made in hoarding 
up grain in the numerous granaries here- 
abouts; when petty provincial feeling 
made every man “a character,” from the 
provost to the town’s drummer; when oid 
customs were maintained and “coal an’ 
can’le”’ cried in the winter months; when 
the king’s health was drunk at the cross 
in runlets of claret, and horns were blown 
by dealers in carts, and Adam and Eve 
were symbolically represented in a pro- 
cession of “Jock in the Green;” when 
play-day was observed, and the magistrates 
turned out and rode the marches; when 
belief existed in the fairies, and a place 
was considered sacred to their tourna- 
ment. To the eyes of one’s fancy the 
streets, the stage-coach days, the stir at 
Bonaparte’s threatened invasion, the street 
cries, the quaint old fellow-townsfolk — 
among them that watchmaker who regu- 
larly every night carried home in his apron 
the whole stock in trade from his shop — 
the vanished ways of life, are abundantly 
touching, as everything is which has 
passed away forever beyond recall. 

J. P. 





Tippoo TIB AND STANLEY.— General Gor- 
don was blamed by some for wishing to make 
use of a man of Zebher’s bad character, but 
Stanley did not hesitate to use Tippoo Tib 
for his own purposes. He says: ‘‘I took 
with me a venerable pirate, freebooter, and 


slavedealer, called Tippoo Tib. I had to 
pass through his country, and had not a com- 
mission to fight him, so I féted him, used him, 
prevented his hostility, and hoped, perhaps, 
I might get the assistance of his carriers.’’ 





